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St. Ignatius, Supranationalist’ 


THE Most Rev. JAMEs H. GrirFirus 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York 


HIS is the second time that I 

have had the honor of being in- 
vited to speak at this wonderful Jes- 
uit Mission Dinner. I spoke at one 
of the first ones—at the Third Annu- 
al Dinner when our numbers were 
considerably less. I fear that it might 
be a monumental piece of conceit to 
expect anyone even to recall the 
fact. I don’t exactly know why I 
am here a second time except that 
it is a fairly well accepted axiom of 
penology that a criminal is known 
to revisit the scene of. his crime. 
Then. again it could be due..to the 
fact that the toastmaster thought it 
a good idea to keep an eye on me. 
When I lived in Rome, for many 
years I dwelt in the shadow of. the 
Church of St. Ignatius. Now after 


so many wars and Five Year plans, 
I am at St. Monica’s and I am once 
more located in the shadow of the 
Church of St. Ignatius. Please do 
not misunderstand me—there is 
nothing sinister in the use of the 
word “shadow.” 

The affable, talented, nimble- 
witted toastmaster and I have been 
friends for years and now we are 
neighboring pastors. Once again in 
the interest of accuracy, I hasten to 
assure you that the terms are by no 
means mutually contradictory. | If 
the Big Four in Geneva began by 
endorsing the Pepsodent formula—I 
mean coexistence with a smile (and 
a wile)—so can we. And the smile 
should be all the more visible now 
that our Iron Curtain has been 


“Address in commemoration of the Ignatian Year at the 13th annual Jesuit 


Mission Benefit Dinner, New York, November 9, 1955. 
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razed. I am not referring to the bar- 
rier which bristles from the Baltic 
to Bucharest. I was just thinking 
wistfully of the good old Third 
Avenue “L.” Incidentally, we are 
reasonably sure that the Third 
Avenue “L” will not find its way to 
Moscow as the Sixth Avenue ended 
up in the munition plants of Japan 
so that we got it all back at Pearl 
Harbor. 


The Geneva Smile 


Now, as I was going to say be- 
fore I became derailed on the Third 
Avenue “L”, this seems to be the 
Day of the Smile—or it was until 
yesterday afternoon. There seems to 
be nothing quite as simple as a smile 
and yet there is nothing quite as 
puzzling. Think of the mountains of 
essays written about the Mona Lisa 
and her enigmatic facial expression. 
A smile may be an indication of 
amiability and of pleasure. But it 
may also be a symbol of contempt 
and derision, In other words you can 
readily see how easily a smile may 
be a wile. What then of the smiles 
mechanically turned on and off at 
Geneva over the tea cups and the 
aperitifs? What of Comrade Molo- 
tov—is he a Geneva “Mona Lisa”? 

Geneva gowns some centuries 
back were exported to a national 
church of England to supplant the 
chasuble, an ancient vestment of a 
Church which was supranational and 
universal. And row the Geneva 
smile is being exported not merely 
to Paris and London and Washing- 
ton, not merely to the Kremlin's 
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colonies, euphemistically called “sa- 
tellites,” but also to the most remote 
regions of the earth in a cynical, 
tactical maneuver to incite exag- 
gerated nationalism and in its name 
to discredit the universal, suprana- 
tional Christ and His Church, as 
contemptible tools of capitalist co- 
lonialism. Hence the smile beams 
with hypocritical approval on the 
victimized enthusiasts who are 
prodded into chanting furiously such 
sweeping slogans as “Asia for the 
Asiatics” and “Africa for the Afri- 
cans.” 


To anyone even slightly familiar 
with current events it should be pa- 
tently clear that colonialism is one 
of the most highly important, emo- 
tionally confused and potentially 
dangerous items on the agenda of 
contemporary human affairs. But 
when this charge is leveled at the 
very constitution of the Church and 
particularly at the Missions of the 
hour, it is high time to take inven- 
tory. 

In all fairness and frankness it 
must be admitted that there have 
been and still are certain persons 
unconsciously and unfortunately per- 
suaded that to bring the Light of 
the Gospel to the millions who have 
never beheld its radiant splendor 
and beauty, there must be the con- 
comitant introduction of the social, 
economic and political patterns and 
esthetic forms of the Western World. 

There is no attitude of mind 
which could possibly be more peri- 
lous for the success of the Divine 
Mission of the Church nor more 
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alien to the universal saving will of 
Christ. As had been foretold by the 
Prophets, His Kingdom, His Re- 
demption was destined from the be- 
ginning to be universal, internation- 
al—nay, supranational in scope and 
application. When Christ sent forth 
His first Missionaries, the Apostles, 
He commanded “Going therefore 
teach all nations . . . You shall be 
witnesses unto me even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” There is 
no parsimony of salvation there. 
There is no limitation of the mes- 
sage to any race or nation or con- 
tinent. And for the benefit of those 
who might think that Christianity is 
something indigenous to Europe 
and to the Western World let us 
ask: “To whom did Christ first en- 
trust the sublime task of bringing 
the ‘Good News’ to the nations of 
the earth? Were not the Apostles all 
Asiatics—as was Jesus Himself? Did 
not the light of Christ’s truth come 
out of Asia to Europe?” 

This deplorable tendency to limit 
the truth of Christianity to a cer- 
tain race or the attempt to tint the 
truth with national connotations has 
been for the Church from its in- 
fancy a cause of grave concern and 
of its censure. As a matter of fact, 
right after the Ascension, certain 
members of the faithful repri- 
manded Peter himself because he 
had baptized Cornelius the Italian 
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centurion, inasmuch as he was a 
gentile. 

In his tireless journeyings along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Paul ag age this same mental- 
ity which he fearlessly opposed. 
His great soul knew that the pre- 
cious deposit of faith was no mo- 
nopoly of the Jews or the Greeks 
or the Romans. It was this very con- 
sciousness of the universality of the 
Church which caused him to ex- 
claim indignantly and prophetically: 
“No longer is there Gentile or Jew, 
Barbarian or Scythian, bond or free, 
but Christ is all and in all!” 

One in Christ 

There we have for all time the 
repudiation of those who would 
strive to identify the Christian faith 
with the destinies and outlooks of 
any one nation or group. There we 
have the scathing condemnation of 
insolent nationalism, of arrogant 
racism and of colonialism daring to 
exploit the Cross of Christ. 

Because the Apostles were divine- 
ly sustained and sufficiently coura- 
geous to meet the challenge of pro- 
vincialism and spiritual isolationism, 
all men were welcomed into the 
household of the Faith. And = 
were welcomed not merely as fol- 
lowers but as leaders as well. Wher- 
ever the Apostles went preaching 
the Gospel, they chose worthy men 
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from among the native populace and 
ordained them priests and conse- 
crated them bishops. Consequently 
Christianity was not regarded as a 
foreign import or as a way of life 
which made Christians less the 
members of their race or less the 
citizens of their commonwealth. 


For centuries this international 
outlook was preserved. To be sure 
the history of Christianity was not 
a placid narrative of unopposed 
achievement, but for untold gen- 
erations there was no serious threat 
or challenge to the fundamental 
concept of the supranationalism of 
the Church whose essential dynamic 
is missionary in character. The la- 
mentable contradictory tendency 
was reserved for the fifteenth cen- 
tury when the ugly theories of 
nascent nationalism showed them- 
selves. With the breakup of feudal- 
ism and the formation of strong cen- 
tralized States, political power was 
placed in the hands of kings and 
princelings as temporal rulers of 
European populations welded to- 
gether by similarity of speech, cul- 
ture and traditions. In itself it repre- 
sented ‘a thoroughly legitimate aspi- 
ration to unify government and to 
terminate social and political chaos. 


Totalitarian Tyranny 


But the trouble began when Cae- 
sar—that is the nationalist rulers— 
demanded under the guise of unifi- 
cation not only the things of Caesar 
but ‘also the things of God. And 
when the Church of Christ opposed 
this’ totalitarian tyranny, ‘the kings 
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tore asunder the seamless robe of 
Christ. 

They rejected the supranational 
character of Christ’s Church and in 
its place attempted to substitute a 
variety ,of synthetic local religions 
organized along the smug, haughty, 
hostile lines of race or nation. 

Before the Reformation to be a 
Christian was to be a citizen of the 
world. When the so-called Reform- 
ers had finished their creation of 
national Churches, this universal 
concept had been destroyed. In this 
virus of fifteenth century nationalism 
the Church espied the seeds of even 
greater future evils. And she was 
right. For the nationalism which 
commenced as a bid for political 
unity and solidarity soon began to 
extend its arrogance in relentless 
imperialism and colonialism. 

The ancient Serpent had indeed 
made much headway in the fifteenth 
century in weakening his old enemy, 
the Church. But in the following 
century he was more astute. He 
grasped eagerly at the Renaissance 
and set out to devastate religion 
through the medium of art and liter- 
ature. By means of an exaggerated 
pagan classicism which involved a 
denial of Original Sin, Satan caused 
men to forget the eternal revealed 
truths and convinced them that 
through Plato and Praxiteles they 
might become like unto gods. 


You might ask—and rightly so— 
why I have dwelt at such length on 
the political. and cultural back- 
ground. of theage and on the uni- 
versality and supranational aspect of 
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the Church. I have done so because 
otherwise it might be most difficult 
properly to appraise the significance 
of the man with a shattered leg who 
limped forth from the midst of all 
this pandemonium which surrounded 
the Bride of Christ. 


Ignatius of Loyola 


A lame Basque veteran of the 
wars, an unpolished soldier, hobbled 
up a Spanish mountainside and took 
refuge in the bleak cave of Manresa. 
There like Jacob of old in prayer 
and silence and meditation he wres- 
tled with angels and demons for the 
very ownership of his soul. Finally 
he issued forth from his cave, reborn 
in a new Renaissance in God and 
armed with an invincible weapon 
with which to face a frenzied chau- 
vinist world and with which to de- 
fend the dangerously besieged cita- 
del of the Church. 

Ignatius of Loyola carried no 
gleaming Damascus sword as one 
might have expected of an old war- 
rior. He came armed with an idea 
and an ideal. I realize that I am 
treading dangerous, disputed ground 
but as a rank outsider I am con- 
vinced that in that cave was roughly 
forged the Ignatian sword of the 
spirit which later he would humbly 
place in the hands of the Roman 
Pontiff—a sword which would not be 
called Excalibur—but the Society of 
Jesus. 

With all the fire which his adopted 
name signified, the man with the 
shattered leg dreamed and prayed 
and he wandered and waited. Then 
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one summer night in 1539 he sat 
down by the dingy light of a taper 
and began to write his immortal, 
revolutionary Constitutions for the 
mobile militia of Jesus. In the full 
flush of the Age of Discovery and 
Exploration, his spirit leaped across 
the Alps, across the blue Mediter- 
ranean to the Isles of Spice in an 
ecstasy of missionary vision. In an 
era of treason to the Chair of Peter 
the old soldier bound himself and 
his associates by a special -vow to 
go to the very ends of the earth in 
prompt, unquestioning military obe- 
dience to the Sovereign Pontiff. With 
greedy, ever-constricting nationalism 
running wild, he planned and had 
already assembled a tiny group 
which was to be _ international, 
supranational in its outlook. 


In spite of its glorious achieve- 
ments in the field of education, of 
theology and science and in a score 
of other spheres of apostolic labor, 
the Society of Jesus as conceived by 
Ignatius was to be primarily if not 
totally a missionary order. This is 
amply demonstrated by the Third 
Rule of his Constitutions which be- 
gins “Nostrae vocationis est pera- 
grare in quavis mundi plaga . . . It 
is according to our vocation to travel 
to various places and to live in any 
part of the world where there is 
hope of God’s greater service and 
the help of souls.” 

The same Ignatius substantiated 
the sincerity of these words by his 
deeds as when he stripped himself 
of his finest and most needed asso- 
ciate; when he deprived himself of 
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his darling Francis Xavier and sent 
him off packing thousands of miles 
around the world to India. Although 
the Pope and the Bishops were cry- 
ing for his men in Europe, Ignatius 
placed the needs of the foreign mis- 
sions above all the importunities of 
the home front. Scarcely a ship 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
which bore not at least one Jesuit 
on his mission obedience to the 
Land of Ind, to the Isles of Spice 
or to some sweltering station in the 
Persian Gulf. 


Anti-Colonialism of Ignatius 


And in accordance with Ignatius’ 
well-thought plans, they went not as 
black-robed agents of a colonial 
power. To guard against this the 
were drawn from at least a half 
dozen European nations to serve as 
ambassadors of a supranational 
Christ and His Church, They were 
to be immersed in the people among 
whom they lived. 

This aspect too is partly borne out 
by Article 10 of the Common Rule 
which reads “For the greater union 
of those who live in the Society and 
the greater help of those with whom 
they dwell, everyone must learn the 
language of the country where he 
resides.” The Jesuits were to be no 
part of a colonial enclave or a trans- 
planted western aristocracy. They 
were to be found among the indigen- 
ous people among whom 
worked and whose fare they s , 
How thoroughly they did this at 
times appears in an amusing letter 
written to Ignatius by Father Nicho- 
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las Lancilotti, a lovable Italian Jesuit 
in India who asked to be excused 
for writing in Latin because he had 
forgotten all his lovely Italian. 

From the very beginning Ignatius 
and his First Legion were keenly 
aware of the dangers of colonialism, 
of identifying “Imperio y Fe,” of 
identifying the glory of a Portugal, 
with the glory of God in India. Fa- 
ther Gaspar Berze, a shrewd Dutch 
Jesuit in Goa, wrote to St. Ignatius 
strongly urging that Jesuit Superiors 
in Portuguese India ought not be 
Portuguese. Time and again Francis 
Xavier wrote to Ignatius and begged 
him to send Belgians and Germans 
to Japan. Amiable Father Lanci- 
lotti thought that he would rein- 
force Francis’ plea for Germans. So 
he penned a postscript to one of 
Francis’ letters in which he said to 
Ignatius, “Japan is a country lying 
to the north—very near Germany | 
hear.” . . . No wonder poor Ignatius 
wanted Francis to come home—if for 
no other reason than to set him 
straight on his geography! 

How uppermost was this primary 
missionary instinct of Ignatius is 
significantly brought out by the fact 
that he constituted India a Jesuit 
Province even before Italy or France 
or Germany where the Society had 
been growing in leaps and bounds, 
so that India is the third oldest 
province in the Society. These hastily 
chosen examples of the basic mis- 
sionary character of the Society of 

esus and its aversion for the snob- 
ery and exploitation of colonialism 
could literally be multiplied a hun- 
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dredfold in every quarter of the 
globe. 


But the devotion of the Jesuit 
missioners to the protection of their 
charges from the cruelty and greed 
of colonialism is nowhere more glori- 
ously typified than in the rn and 
ill-fated Reductions of Paraguay 
where they carried out one of the 
most magnificent social experiments 
of all time. There they assembled 
the Indians into villages; taught them 
trades; set up communal govern- 
ment; gave them education; de- 
fended them against the marauding 
colonial slave hunters and carved 
out of the matted jungle the nearest 
thing to Paradise that any primitive 
people has known until it was 
snatched from them by the colonial- 
ists who had to expel the Jesuits to 
do it. 

Right here in North America our 
own Jesuit martyrs tried to develop 
a similar experiment on a smaller 
scale among the Huron Indians; to 
make them self-respecting, self-sus- 
taining and independent at least eco- 
nomically of the colonizing power. 

From the days when St. Francis 
Xavier went to Japan and Father 
Ricci entered China while Father 
De Nobili, the nephew of St. Robert 
Bellarmine, skirted the Malabar 
coast, the sons of Loyola following 
his inspiration have striven in season 
and out to establish that there is no 
radical repugnance between Chris- 
tianity and the age-old culture of 
the East. In fact they have been so 
absorbed in maintaining this thesis 
that their ritual efforts in India and 
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China won for them vehement con- 
demnation. Thanks be to God that 
their brethren have lived to see them 
at least partially vindicated in this 
our day. 

I feel that in this Ignatian Year 
I can adduce no more timely tribute 
to the anti-colonialism of Ignatius 
and his Society and their explicit 
devotion to the universality and 
missionary character of the Church 
than the eulogy penned by no less 
a celebrity than the contemporary 
non-Catholic historian, Arnold Toyn- 
bee in his work The World and the 
West (pp. 63-65). He says in part: 

If China and Japan could not stom- 
ach a 16th century version of our civ- 
ilization with the religion left in and 
cannot sustain life in a 19th Century 
version of it with the religion left out 
. . . is Communism the only alterna- 
tive? The answer to this question is that 
in China and in India in the 16th and 
17th centuries, long before Commu- 
nism was ever dreamed of, a different 
alternative was found and tried by the 
Jesuit Western Christian missionaries 
. . . In China and India the Jesuits 
did not make the mistake . . . of let- 
ting their preaching of Christianity fall 
under the suspicion of —e conducted 
in the political interests of a ive 
Western Powers . . . Instead a trying 
as we have been trying since their day 
to disengage a secular version of the 
Western civilization from Christianity, 
the Jesuits tried to disengage Christi- 
anity from the non-Christian ingredi- 
ents in Western civilization and to pre- 
sent Christianity to the Hindus and 
Chinese not as the local religion of the 
West but as a universal religion with 
a message for all mankind. The Jesuits 
stripped Christianity of its accidental 
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and irrelevant Western accessories and 
offered the essence of it to China, in 
a Chinese, and to India, in a Hindu 
intellectual and literary dress in which 
there was no incongruous Western em- 
broidery to jar on Asian sensibilities. 
The experiment miscarried at first at- 
tempt but considering that India and 
China and Christianity are still on the 
map we may expect—and hope—to see 
the experiment tried again.” 

There in a nutshell you have 
Toynbee’s incisive analysis of Jesuit 
missionary labors during the past 
four hundred years and the remark- 
able vision they manifested with 
reference to the very problems aris- 
ing from colonialism to haunt the 
world today. During those four cen- 
turies thousands upon thousands of 
Jesuits have labored and have died 
in the missions, inspired by that 
spirit of universality and suprana- 
'tionalism: which Ignatius breathed 
into the Society in its cradle. Nor 
has that dis’ 1terested mission spirit 
spent itself or lagged in this our day 
as. this magnificent testimonial din- 
ner proves this evening. On the con- 
trary, the mission flame leaps higher 
and burns more brightly in the So- 
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ciety. It fans out to the world as 
our own flesh and blood—our Ameri- 
can Jesuits—the missionary sons of 
a mission land—grasp the torch 
tossed to them in the divine relay 
race of the Missions and they carry 
it onward toward newer horizons. 

In this Year of Ignatius they and 
the hosts of their missionary brethren 
around the world will reponder and 
rededicate themselves to the princi- 
ples which he enunciated as they 
show to ancient cultures and primi- 
tive tribes that Christ is not a subtle 
agent of colonialism; that Christ is 
theirs too because Christ is all and 
in all; that Christ alone can save 
them from the boobytrap of ex- 
changing the slavery of barbarism 
for the eminently worse servitude of 
Marxism. They will take their slogan 
“Africa for the Africans” and they 
will teach them to complete it thus: 
“Africa for the Africans and the Afri- 
cans for Christ.” And they will prove 
to the teeming millions of Asia that 
when they shout “Asia for the Asi- 
atic!” they are in reality crying out 
for Christ—for after all was not Jesus 
the “Divine Asiastic?” 
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Divorce and Growing Delinquency 


The grave sociological evil of divorce may be observed in the growing 
number of ‘delinquent children in this country; who are the victims of 
broken homes. Neither the school nor any other public agency can ade- 
quately replace the parents in the formation of the character of the child. 
When the parents fail in the performance of duties arising from the 
natural law, the child becomes the waif of society.—Brendan F. Brown in the 
ForpHAM Law Review, Spring, 1955. 
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Social Responsibility and the 
Organized Professions’ 





THE Rev. JEROME O'LEARY 


T IS a natural tendency of men 
I to organize. The definition of 
man as a social animal is second 
in importance only to a definition of 
him as a rational animal, and the 
naturalness and universality of this 
tendency is borne out by the many 
social groups which men have actu- 
ally formed. 

The bases on which men have or- 
ganized themselves have been varied 
in the extreme: religious, moral, 
charitable, political, social and so 
on. Today, however, our concern 
is with occupational or, as it is fre- 
quently called, vocational grouping, 
and this can be simply defined as 
the organization of people on the 
basis of their occupation and for 
purposes connected with it. 

It is, as I have said, the most 
natural thing in the world that peo- 
ple should organize. It is equally 
natural that very often the basis of 
that organization should be the pur- 
suit of a common calling. Yet we 
know that this sort of organization 
more than any other has often been 
frowned upon by the state. During 
the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, for example, laws were passed 
both in France and England for- 


bidding occupational associations— 
though for different reasons—and it 
is a well-known fact that in modern 
totalitarian countries all free, autono- 
mous associations of men on any 
basis whatsoever are looked upon as 
treasonable groups. 

We are fortunate, therefore, to 
be living in one of those countries 
where freedom of association ob- 
tains, Article 40 of our Constitution 
recognizes this freedom as a natural 
right of man and guarantees to all 
citizens liberty for the exercise of 
that right. But it also guards against 
abuses by insisting that the right 
be exercised ‘ ‘subject to public order 
and morality,” and it reserves to 
the state authority to enact laws for 
the regulation and control of the 
exercise of the right in the public 
interest. And, in point of fact, there 
does exist, as you all know, a great 
body of law—common, statute and 
case—dealing with this very point. 

What seems to have happened in 
the case of almost every profession 
was something like this. Firstly, 
there was the growth of a new 
technique. Secondly, there was .the 
growth of a body of persons who 
claimed professional competence in 


*An address delivered to an association of. accountants in Cork, Ireland; and: 
reprinted from Hibernia, Cooleevin, Foxrock, Dublin, Ireland, June, 1955. 
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the execution of that technique. 
Thirdly, there was the tendency of 
these persons to unite for the dis- 
cussion of matters of common in- 
terest. And finally, there was the 
effort to protect themselves and their 
clients by striving to safeguard the 
status of their profession. This latter 
effort took two forms. In the first 
instance there was the effort to 
ostracize quacks by insisting that no 
one should be allowed to practise 
the profession until he had proved 
his competence to do so, And in the 
second place there was the effort to 
ostracize knaves by insisting on a 
minimum standard of professional 
conduct. 


These objects are still the basic 
objects of every professional associ- 
ation. The point I wish to stress is 
that they are essentially social ob- 
jects. They look to the good of the 
community. By the very fact of its 
adoption of them a professional as- 
sociation has taken on social re- 
sponsibilities which it may not shirk. 
I intend, therefore, briefly to con- 
sider these two objects with the 
organized profession of accountancy 
particularly in mind, and see what 


they imply at the present day. 


Competency 


Let us begin with the question 
of professional competency. This has 
two distinct aspects: 

1. In the first place, there is the 
constant striving of the members 
of an organized profession to reach 
a position in which they will have 
the necessary power to enforce com- 
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petence. It is generally accepted that 
complete success is reached only 
with some form of statutory regis- 
tration. But apart from statutory 
registration, much can be done to 
ensure competence by voluntary 
bodies holding examinations and 
issuing certificates when the status 
of these voluntary bodies is known 
to and respected by the general 
public. 


2. What must be particularly 
emphasized, however, is that the 
acquisition of the power to insist 
on competence does not mean that 
competence is thereby automatically 
insured. The power to do something 
and the actual doing of it are two 
very different things and, in fact, 
the more a professional organization 
acquires the power to insist on 
competence the greater becomes its 
social responsibility actually to do 
so. Let me illustrate this point in 
reference to your own profession of 
accountancy, 


The role of accountant has devel- 
oped out of all recognition practi- 
cally within a lifetime. From the 
three original functions of liquida- 
tions, receiverships and auditing it 
has broadened to embrace a host of 
other activities. Accountants are 
called on today to advise on finan- 
cial policy, on management prob- 
lems, on costing, in business or- 
= and so on. We find 

em serving on government com- 
mittees and company boards and 
even acting as full-time managing 
directors. In addition, there is the 
vast new field of activity that has 
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been opened up by the entry of 
accountants into the field of tax- 
ation. Finally, there is the pro- 
nounced trend, which is rapidly 
threatening to become a landslide, 
of accountants from private practice 
into full-time employment in in- 
dustry and commerce, So wide and 
important, indeed, has the role of 
accountant become in modern eco- 
nomic life that he has been truly 
described as “the medical consultant 
of industry.” 


In view of all this, it is obvious 
that a far greater degree of profes- 
sional competence is needed by the 
modern accountant than was needed 
by his predecessor of fifty years ago, 
and in consequence accountancy 
bodies are under a grave social 
responsibility to keep the rapidly 
changing position constantly under 
review and to adjust their standards 
of entrance into the profession ac- 
cordingly. 

The standard of competence 
should not be a purely technical one 
only. The day is past when an 
accountant could be _ considered 
qualified if he were possessed of a 
knowledge of his professional tech- 
niques. The modern accountant is 
no longer a mere technician; he 
needs a wide cultural background, 
and in particular he needs a firm 
grasp of social and economic princi- 
fe if he is to discharge his mani- 
old tasks properly. 

As a practical step towards the 
attainment of that wider competence 
I suggest, finally, that accountancy 
bodies in this country should seri- 
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ously consider — the univer- 
sities the nurseries of their future 
members as do many of the older 
professions. This practice is wide- 
spread abroad and I think that we 
here in Ireland should seriously 
consider following the example. I 
am confident that the university 
authorities would be only too willing 
to cooperate and help in every way. 


Integrity 

Let us turn now to the question 
of professional integrity. As already 
mentioned, the great aim of every 
professional association is to exclude 
not only the quack but the knave 
also. The status of the profession 
and the well-being both of the mem- 
bers and the general public require 
the exclusion of the dishonest practi- 
tioner as much as it requires the 
exclusion of the incompetent one. 
In consequence there exist in almost 
every professional group codes of 
conduct and professional etiquette 
and arrangements whereby discipli- 
nary action can be taken against 
practitioners who violate them. 
Broadly speaking, that disciplinary 
action may be taken on one of 
three grounds: 


Three Grounds 


1. The first is technical incompe- 
tence in the performance of one’s 
duties. We have already briefly 
considered this. 

2. The second ground is breach 
of professional etiquette—things like 
advertising, canvassing for clients, 
criticizing another practitioner and 
so on. I do not intend to delay on 
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this point. It is primarily a domestic 
matter for each profession and, be- 
sides, one which is in no danger of 
being neglected, for all professional 
men seem to be exceedingly sensitive 
on this point. 


3. The third ground is immoral 
or unethical conduct in the dis- 
charge of one’s professional duties. 
It' is with this ground in particular 
that I wish to deal,-for I feel that it 
is here, if anywhere, that revision 
and overhaul are necessary if the 
professions are adequately to dis- 
charge their social responsibilities 
to the communities which they 
serve. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not suggesting that grave 
unethical practices are either normal 
or widespread, When I speak of 
“revision and overhaul,” I refer to 
disciplinary provisions and under- 
lying principles, and I would like to 
make three practical suggestions: 


a) In the first place, I would 
suggest that a professional associa- 
.tion is failing in its social responsi- 
bility if its attitude towards its 
disciplinary code is largely a nega- 
tive one; if the allegations of ag- 
grieved clients are coldly received 
and if the onus of prosecution and 
proof are thrown entirely on the 
complainant. To stand by one’s col- 
leagues may be a good thing in 
many cases, but not if it leads one 
to close one’s eyes to grave mis- 
conduct and to make difficult the 
securing of redress by a justly ag- 
grieved client. The preservation of 
professional. integrity demands a 
positive attitude towards one’s 
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disciplinary code, and a professional 
association should take active steps 
to see that its provisions are scrupu- 
lously observed rather than being 
content to delay action until grave 
violations are proved to the hilt. 


b) In the second place, I would 
suggest that consideration be given 
to the content of one’s disciplinary 
code. Social responsibility demands 
that it be wide enough in scope to 
give protection to the client in cases 
of gross negligence and so on. The 
usual reply to this suggestion is 
that an avenue of redress is avail- 
able through the ordinary courts. 
But that is not a satisfactory answer. 
A multitude of faults can go un- 
redressed through the natural un- 
willingness or the financial incapa- 
bility of aggrieved persons to go 
to law. Besides professional bodies 
surely claim to follow a higher ideal 
of conduct than that embodied in 
the criminal code. 


c) And finally, I suggest that 
consideration should be given to 
the basis on which the disciplinary 
code rests. It could happen that it 
may be found to be based on ac- 
cepted practice rather than on 
moral principle. Communities which 
have no very clearly defined code of 
universally accepted moral princi- 
ples may find this position satis- 
factory, but we certainly should not 
be prepared to find it equally satis- 
factory in this country. In fact, to 
identify what is done with what is 
right is the negation of all moral 
principle. We still realize, in this 
country, that there exists an ob- 
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jective code of moral conduct and 
we insist that our doctors, for ex- 
ample, familiarize themselves with 
the requirements of that code and 
we deny that they have any right 
to accept instead the code obtaining 
in any other country to which they 
may go to practise, no matter how 
strongly this other code is supported 
by tradition or custom or accepted 
practice. Why should not the same 
apply to our other professions? We 
cannot divide our lives into two 
watertight compartments and base 
our private conduct on moral princi- 
ples but our professional conduct 
on mere accepted conventions. The 
professional code, if it is to achieve 
its true purpose, should be a restate- 
ment of the moral law in the terms 
of one’s own professional activities; 
a code based on universal principles 
and binding in conscience and not 
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merely a piece of penal legislation 
based on accepted conventions, 

I realize that the implementing of 
this suggestion, as well as of the 
other suggestions which I have made 
previously, cannot be the work of 
the individual practitioner. It will be 
possible only through the action of 
the professional association. But the 
association is made up of individ- 
uals. It can be spurred to action 
only through individuals. And so 
I would recommend very earnestly 
to you that you should review the 
provisions that your own profes- 
sional association has made to insure 
the competency and the integrity of 
its members, and that if you discover 
anything that could be improved, 
you will press for reform and so 
enable yourselves to discharge all 
the more efficiently your social ob- 
ligations as an organized profession. 
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Christ Present in the Church 


In Christ all things are reconciled to the Father for He makes peace 
“through the blood of the cross both as to the things that are on earth 
and the things that are in heaven. (Col. 1, 20).” As the second Adam he 
brings to mankind the forgiveness of God. The work of the redemption is 
accomplished in that the redemptive deed has taken place. In order that 
the deed may be brought to bear on human beings who live a time- 
conditioned existence, the saving rule of God, established in Christ, is 
given a temporal character. So that human souls may become “holy” 
Christ is constituted “as head of the body, the Church,” for God “hath 
subjected all things under His feet and hath made Him head over all the 
Church which is His body, and the fullness of Him who is filled in all 
(Eph. 1, 22-23).” Christ is thus present to men in and by the Church.— 
lan Hislop, O.P. in Buackrriars, November, 1955. 








Why a Liturgy Reform?’ 


ANNIBALE BucninI, C. M. 
Editor of EPHEMERDES LITURGICAE 


ITURGICAL reform is some- 

thing that is needed if the lit- 
urgy is to preserve its vitality and 
its splendor. 

The liturgy is the worship given 
to God by the Mystical Body: by 
Christ the Head, and the Church 
which constitutes the members of 
the Body. The term of this worship, 
God, changeless and eternal, and the 
act of the principal agent, Christ, 
transcend every created contingency. 
Their boundaries are marked by— 
infinity. 

The act of the Church, on the 
other hand, bounded by time, by 
space, by the ministers who perform 
it, is necessarily linked in its exer- 
cise to the changeableness of human 
matters. On this account the liturgy 
in its structure has required a corpus 
of formulas, gestures, rites and cere- 
monies which make of it a living 
organism, exposed like all organisms 
to outside influences, to luxuriant 
vitality and, sometimes, to decay. 

This is not a condition exclusive- 
ly of the Christian liturgy. In every 
religion the homage which the hu- 
man family renders to the Divinity 
is regulated by particular laws, 


which undergo the same vicissitudes. 


*A chapter of The Simplification of the Rubrics, Edizione Liturgiche, Via Pompeo 


The present liturgy, moreover, is 
the result of many factors, among 
them the contributions of individual 
piety, the development of dogma, 
the constantly increasing number of 
saints, and the adaptation of the 
forms of worship to the necessities of 
the times and the needs of souls. 


Individual Piety 


In contrast to the Hebrew wor- 
ship, made up mostly of outward 
and “ritual” observances, the Chris- 
tian liturgy gave particular emphasis 
to the worship of God “in spirit 
and in truth” (John 4:24). But soon 
it was necessary to fix certain basic 
points for all the Christian commu- 
nities arising in various places; fun- 
damental points, which gradually 
extended to the whole Church with 
its growth and diffusion. Thus was 
constituted the liturgical patrimony 
which, taken as a whole from the 
human point of view, represents the 
most marvelous conceptions _ that 
have arisen in the aad a man in 
contact with God and in the pres- 
ence of the Mystery. 

But precisely because this sacred 
deposit which is the liturgy—faith 
become prayer—was so close to God 


Magno 21, Rome, translated by Leonard J. Doyle and reprinted from Worship 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., November, 1955 
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and so close to man, in the course of 
its history it often encountered the 
danger that the luxuriant and some- 
times uncontrolled growth of “devo- 
tions” would get the upper hand 
over “devotion,” meaning total and 
irrevocable consecration of the crea- 
ture to God. 

Hence the Church, besides exer- 
cising a continual control, must 
sometimes set itself to a labor of 
restoration and alleviation, that the 
superadded elements may not dis- 
figure the beauty of the primitive 
line or alter its sober, majestic 
aspect, but may be properly in- 
serted into the harmonious whole of 
the Church praying. 


Dogmatic Development 


The Church received from Jesus 
the command to preserve and de- 
fend the deposit of faith. The strug- 
gle against heresies, the affirmation 
of her own pure doctrine in the 
great councils, the wonderful writ- 
ings of the Fathers against the er- 
rors that arose, the witness of per- 
secution and blood which has often 
sealed the defense of the truth, con- 
stitute some of the most splendid 
chapters in her centuries-old history. 

But after the development of dog- 
ma the liturgical development always 
followed, “When dogma is made 
precise in scientific speculation and 
doctrinal teaching, ot i 
after 


when it is- 


sues victorious 


a theological 
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controversy, a formula quickly be- 
comes the echo of it or a ceremony 
translates it and fixes it in the 
ritual.”" And this happens because 
the liturgy is “our faith confessed, 
felt, prayed, sung.” * 


In the conciliar canons the Church 
fixes dogmatic doctrine in technical, 
austere terms; but in order to make 
it penetrate into the minds of the 
faithful she expresses it in simple, 
devout prayer formulas for their use: 
prayer repeats the truths of faith, 
and grace makes them flower into 
salutary good works. 


For example, the necessity of de- 
fending the divinity of Christ in the 
anti-Arian struggles of the fourth to 
the fifth century increased the 
Christological elements in the lit- 
urgy: Deum verum de Deo vero, 
Qui tecum vivit et regnat; against 
the Pelagians: Deus in adiutorium, 
Credo . . . remissionen omnium pec- 
catorum; against the predestination- 
ists: pro nostra omniumque salute; 
against the Manicheans: sanctum 
sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam; 
against Nestorius: sancta Dei Geni- 
trix; against the adoptionists: the 
Credo; against Berengarius and the 
Protestants of the following centu- 
ries: the whole grand development 
of the worship of the most holy 
Eucharist with its related formulas. 


And the Church has always kept 


to this line: the modern offices of the 
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the execution of that technique. 
Thirdly, there was the tendency of 
these persons to unite for the dis- 
cussion of matters of common in- 
terest. And finally, there was the 
effort to protect themselves and their 
clients by striving to safeguard the 
status of their profession. This latter 
effort took two forms. In the first 
instance there was the effort to 
ostracize quacks by insisting that no 
one should be allowed to practise 
the profession until he had proved 
his competence to do so. And in the 
second place there was the effort to 
ostracize knaves by insisting on a 
minimum standard of professional 
conduct, 


These objects are still the basic 
objects of every professional associ- 
ation. The point I wish to stress is 
that they are essentially social ob- 
jects. They look to the good of the 
community. By the very fact of its 
adoption of them a professional as- 
sociation has taken on social re- 
sponsibilities which it may not shirk. 
I intend, therefore, briefly to con- 
sider these two objects with the 
organized profession of accountancy 
particularly in mind, and see what 
they imply at the present day. 


Competency 


Let us begin with the question 
of professional competency. This has 
two distinct aspects: 

1. In the first place, there is the 
constant striving of the members 
of an organized profession to reach 
a position in which they will have 
the necessary power to enforce com- 
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petence. It is generally accepted that _ 
complete success is reached only © 
with some form of statutory regis- 
tration. But apart from statutory 
registration, much can be done to 
ensure competence by voluntary 
bodies holding examinations and 
issuing certificates when the status 
of these voluntary bodies is known 
to and respected by the general 
public. 


2. What must be particularly 
emphasized, however, is that the 
acquisition of the power to insist 
on competence does not mean that 
competence is thereby automatically 
insured. The power to do something 
and the actual doing of it are two 
very different things and, in fact, 
the more a professional organization 
acquires the power to insist on 
competence the greater becomes its 
social responsibility actually to do 
so. Let me illustrate this point in 
reference to your own profession of 
accountancy. 


The role of accountant has devel- 
oped out of all recognition practi- 
cally within a lifetime. From _ the 
three original functions of liquida- 
tions, receiverships and auditing it” 
has broadened to embrace a host of | 
other activities. Accountants are" 
called on today to advise on finan-, 
cial policy, on management prob- | 
lems, on costing, in business or- 
ganization and so on. We find 
them serving on government com- 
mittees and company boards and 
even acting as full-time managing 
directors. In addition, there is the 
vast new field of activity that has 
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been opened up by the entry of 
accountants into the field of tax- 
ation. Finally, there is the pro- 
nounced trend, which is rapidly 
threatening to become a landslide, 
of accountants from private practice 
into full-time employment in in- 
dustry and commerce. So wide and 
important, indeed, has the role of 
accountant become in modern eco- 
nomic life that he has been truly 
described as “the medical consultant 
of industry.” 


In view of all this, it is obvious 
that a far greater degree of profes- 
sional competence is needed by the 
modern accountant than was needed 
by his predecessor of fifty years ago, 
and in consequence accountancy 
bodies are under a grave social 
responsibility to keep the rapidly 
changing position constantly under 
review and to adjust their standards 
of entrance into the profession ac- 
cordingly. 

The standard of competence 
should not be a purely technical one 
only. The day is past when an 
accountant could be _ considered 
qualified if he were possessed of a 
knowledge of his professional tech- 
niques. The modern accountant is 
no longer a mere technician; he 
needs a wide cultural background, 
and in particular he needs a firm 
grasp of social and economic princi- 
ples if he is to discharge his mani- 
fold tasks properly. 

As a practical step towards the 
attainment of that wider competence 
I suggest, finally, that accountancy 
bodies in this country should seri- 





ously consider a the univer- 
sities the nurseries of their future 
members as do many of the older 
professions. This practice is wide- 
spread abroad and I think that we 
here in Ireland should seriously 
consider following the example. I 
am confident that the university 
authorities would be only too willing 
to cooperate and help in every way. 


Integrity 

Let us turn now to the question 
of professional integrity. As already 
mentioned, the great aim of every 
professional association is to exclude 
not only the quack but the knave 
also. The status of the profession 
and the well-being both of the mem- 
bers and the general public require 
the exclusion of the dishonest practi- 
tioner as much as it requires the 
exclusion of the incompetent one. 
In consequence there exist in almost 
every professional group codes of 
conduct and professional etiquette 
and arrangements whereby discipli- 
nary action can be taken against 
practitioners who violate them. 
Broadly speaking, that -disciplinary 
action may be taken on one of 
three grounds: 


Three Grounds 


1. The first is technical incompe- 
tence in the performance of one’s 
duties. We have already briefly 
considered this. 

2. The second ground is breach 
of professional etiquette—things like 
advertising, canvassing for clients, 
criticizing another practitioner and 
so on. I do not intend to delay on 
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this point. It is: primarily a domestic 
matter for each profession and, be- 
sides, one which is in no danger of 
being neglected, for all professional 
men seem to be exceedingly sensitive 
on this point. 


3. The third ground is immoral 
or unethical conduct in the dis- 
charge of one’s professional duties. 
It is with this ground in particular 
that I wish to deal, for I feel that it 
is here, if anywhere, that revision 
and overhaul are necessary if the 
professions are adequately to dis- 
charge their social responsibilities 
to the communities which they 
serve. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not suggesting that grave 
unethical practices are either normal 
or widespread. When I speak of 
“revision and overhaul,” I refer to 
disciplinary provisions and under- 
lying principles, and I would like to 
make three practical suggestions: 


a) In the first place, I would 
suggest that a professional associa- 
tion is failing in its social responsi- 
bility if its attitude towards its 
disciplinary code is largely a nega- 
tive one; if the allegations of ag- 
grieved clients are coldly received 
and if the onus of prosecution and 
proof are thrown entirely on the 
complainant, To stand by one’s col- 
leagues may be a good thing in 
many cases, but not if it leads one 
to close one’s eyes to grave mis- 
conduct and to make difficult the 
securing of redress by a justly ag- 
grieved client. The preservation of 
professional integrity demands a 
positive attitude towards one’s 
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disciplinary code, and a professional — 
association should take active steps | 
to.see that its provisions are scrupu- 
lously observed rather than being 
content to delay action until grave 
violations are proved to the hilt. 





b) In the second place, I would 
suggest that consideration be given 
to the content of one’s disciplinary 
code. Social responsibility demands 
that. it be wide enough in scope to 
give protection to the client in cases / 
of gross negligence and so on. The | 
usual reply to this suggestion is © 
that an avenue of redress is avail- — 
able through the ordinary courts. 
But that is not a satisfactory answer. 
A multitude of faults can go un- 
redressed through the natural un- 
willingness or the financial incapa- 
bility of aggrieved persons to go 
to law. Besides professional bodies 
surely claim to follow a higher ideal 
of conduct than that embodied in 
the criminal code. 


c) And finally, I suggest that 
consideration should be given to f 
the basis on which the disciplinary ~ 
code rests. It could happen that it 
may be found to be based on ac- / 
cepted practice rather than on) 
moral principle. Communities which — 
have no very clearly defined code of % 
universally accepted moral princi- } 
ples may find this position satis- © 
factory, but we certainly should not 7 
be prepared to find it equally satis- 7 
factory in this country. In fact, to 
identify what is done with what is 
right is the negation of all moral 
principle. We still realize, in_ this 
country, that there exists an ob- 
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jective code of moral conduct and 
we insist that our doctors, for ex- 
ample, familiarize themselves with 
the requirements of that code and 
we deny that they have any right 
to accept instead the code obtaining 
in any other country to which they 
may go to practise, no matter how 
strongly this other code is supported 
by tradition or custom or accepted 
practice. Why should not the same 
apply to our other professions? We 
cannot divide our lives into two 
watertight compartments and base 
our private conduct on moral princi- 
ples but our professional conduct 
on mere accepted conventions, The 
professional code, if it is to achieve 
its true purpose, should be a restate- 
ment of the moral law in the terms 
of one’s own professional activities; 
a code based on universal principles 
and binding in conscience and not 
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merely a piece of penal legislation 
based on accepted conventions. 

I realize that the implementing of 
this suggestion, as well as of the 
other suggestions which I have made 
previously, cannot be the work of 
the individual practitioner, It will be 
possible only through the action of 
the professional association. But the 
association is made up of individ- 
uals. It can be spurred to action 
only through individuals. And so 
I would recommend very earnestly 
to you that you should review the 
provisions that your own profes- 
sional association has made to insure 
the competency and the integrity of 
its members, and that if you discover 
anything that could be improved, 
you will press for reform and so 
enable yourselves to discharge all 
the more efficiently your social ob- 
ligations as an organized profession. 


Christ Present in the Church 


In Christ all things are reconciled to the Father for He makes peace 


nd eo 


“through the blood of the cross both as to the things that are on earth 
and the things that are in heaven. (Col. 1, 20).” As the second Adam he 
brings to mankind the forgiveness of God. The work of the redemption is 
accomplished in that the redemptive deed has taken place. In order that 
the deed may be brought to bear on human beings who live a time- 
conditioned existence, the saving rule of God, established in Christ, is 
given a temporal character. So that human souls may become “holy” 
Christ is constituted “as head of the body, the Church,” for God “hath 
subjected all things under His feet and hath made Him head over all the 
Church which is His body, and-the fullness of Him who is filled in all 
(Eph. 1, 22-23).” Christ is thus present to men in and by the Church.— 
lan Hislop, O.P. in BLacxrriars, November, 1955. 
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Why a Liturgy Reform?’ 


ANNIBALE Bucnint, C. M. 
Editor of EpHEMERDES LITURGICAE 


ITURGICAL reform is some- 

thing that is needed if the lit- 
urgy is to preserve its vitality and 
its splendor. 

The liturgy is the worship given 
to God by the Mystical Body: by 
Christ the Head, and the Church 
which constitutes the members of 
the Body. The term of this worship, 
God, changeless and eternal, and the 
act of the principal agent, Christ, 
transcend every created contingency. 
Their boundaries are marked by— 
infinity. 

The act of the Church, on the 
other hand, bounded by time, by 
space, by the ministers who perform 
it, is necessarily linked in its exer- 
cise to the changeableness of human 
matters. On this account the liturgy 
in its structure has required a corpus 
of formulas, gestures, rites and cere- 
monies which make of it a living 
organism, exposed like all organisms 
to outside influences, to luxuriant 
vitality and, sometimes, to decay. 

This is not a condition exclusive- 
ly of the Christian liturgy. In every 
religion the homage which the hu- 
man family renders to the Divinity 
is regulated by particular laws, 
which undergo the same vicissitudes. 


The present liturgy, moreover, is 
the result of many factors, among 
them the contributions of individual 
piety, the development of dogma, 
the constantly increasing number of © 
saints, and the adaptation of the © 
forms of worship to the necessities of 
the times and the needs of souls. 


Individual Piety 


In contrast to the Hebrew wor- 
ship, made up mostly of outward 
and “ritual” observances, the Chris- 
tian liturgy gave particular emphasis 
to the worship of God “in spirit 
and in truth” (John 4:24), But soon 7 
it was necessary to fix certain basic 
points for all the Christian commv- 
nities arising in various places; fun- 
damental points, which gradually ’ 
extended to the whole Church with © 
its growth and diffusion. Thus was 
constituted the liturgical patrimony ” 
which, taken as a whole from the 
human point of view, represents the ~ 
most marvelous conceptions _ that 
have arisen in the mind of man in } 
contact with God and in the pres: ~ 
ence of the Mystery. i 

But precisely because this sacred 
deposit which is the liturgy—faith 
become prayer—was so close to God 


°A chapter of The Simplification of the Rubrics, Edizione Liturgiche, Via Pompeo 
Magno 21, Rome, translated by Leonard J. Doyle and reprinted from Worship. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., November, 1955. 
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and so close to man, in the course of 
its history it often encountered the 
danger that the luxuriant and some- 
times uncontrolled growth of “devo- 
tions” would get the upper hand 
over “devotion,” meaning total and 
irrevocable consecration of the crea- 
ture to God. 

Hence the Church, besides exer- 
cising a continual control, must 
sometimes set itself to a labor of 
restoration and alleviation, that the 
superadded elements may not dis- 
figure the beauty of the primitive 
line or alter its sober, majestic 
aspect, but may be properly in- 
serted into the harmonious whole of 
the Church praying. 


Dogmatic Development 


The Church received from Jesus 
the command to preserve and de- 
fend the deposit of faith. The strug- 
gle against heresies, the affirmation 
of her own pure doctrine in the 
great councils, the wonderful writ- 
ings of the Fathers against the er- 
rors that arose, the witness of per- 
secution and blood which has often 
sealed the defense of the truth, con- 
stitute some of the most splendid 
chapters in her centuries-old history. 

But after the development of dog- 
ma the liturgical development always 
followed. “When dogma is made 
precise in scientific speculation and 
doctrinal teaching, or when it is- 
sues victorious after a_ theological 


——_ 
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controversy, a formula quickly be- 
comes the echo of it or a ceremony 
translates it and fixes it in the 
ritual.”" And this happens because 
the liturgy is “our faith confessed, 
felt, prayed, sung.” * 


In the conciliar canons the Church 
fixes dogmatic doctrine in technical, 
austere terms; but in order to make 
it penetrate into the minds of the 
faithful she expresses it in simple, 
devout prayer formulas for their use: 
prayer repeats the truths of faith, 
and grace makes them flower into 
salutary good works. 


For example, the necessity of de- 
fending the divinity of Christ in the 
anti-Arian struggles of the fourth to 
the fifth century increased the 
Christological elements in the lit- 
urgy: Deum verum de Deo vero, 
Qui tecum vivit et regnat; against 
the Pelagians: Deus in adiutorium, 
Credo . . . remissionen omnium pec- 
catorum; against the predestination- 
ists: pro nostra omniumque salute; 
against the Manicheans: sanctum 
sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam; 
against Nestorius: sancta Dei Geni- 
trix; against the adoptionists: the 
Credo; against Berengarius and the 
Protestants of the following centu- 
ries: the whole grand development 
of the worship of the most holy 
Eucharist with its related formulas. 


And the Church has always kept 
to this line: the modern offices of the 


‘Abbot Mario Righetti, Manuale di Storia Liturgica, Vol. 1 (Milan: Ancora, 


1950), p. 21. 


“Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., Essai de Manuel Fondamental de Liturgie, 


in Questions Liturgiques, 1913, p- 143. 








Immaculate Conception and the As- 
sumption are real treatises on the 
dogmatic reasons which throw light 
upon and justify the two glorious 
privileges of the Virgin. 


Increasing Number of Saints 


The growing number of saints is 
another important coefficient in litur- 
gical growth and renewal. 

The liturgy is the school of 
sanctity. Now the sanctity in the 
Church has never decreased: to the 
purple phalanxes of martyrs of the 
earliest days, to the white-robed 
band of virgins, to the glorious ranks 
of confessors of the faith, anchorites, 
holy bishops, priests, laity of every 
class and condition of life, is joined 
in every century and every part of 
the world a perennially renewed 
flowering of heroic souls. At first by 
the voice of the people, then with 
strict canonical procedure. the 
Church places these saints solemnly 
on her altars, invokes them as in- 
tercessors, proposes them for imita- 
tion and veneration. 

And the litirgy, sacred code of 
the Church’s prayer, gathers and 
regulates the formulas of homage to 
these “faithful servants,” that by 
means of them her prayer may 
mount more purified and more ef- 
fective to God’s throne. 


But it is natural too that from the 
innumerable “throng” of those who 
have been marked by grace and by 
the exercise of heroic virtues, the 
Church should choose the types of 
sanctity to be proposed for imitation 
and example, according to the times 
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and the spiritual needs of the faith- 
ful. 

Hence arises once more the neces- 
sity of a revision of her prayer- 
texts, in which some saints, whose 
spiritual features have lost contact 
with the modern soul, may be re- 
placed by others more typical, more 
present-day, closer to us. Thus we 
see that certain saints once celebrat- 
ed with a solemn rite have passed 
gradually to a more modest rite, 
finally to a “simple” and now to a 
mere commemoration, to end_per- 
haps tomorrow in the “great throng” 
of the saints “whose names God 
knows.” 

Should we grieve at this? We can- 
not insist too strongly that the lit- 
urgy is essentially worship of God 
and not just a gallery of saints, and 
that if any of the saints are present- 
ed in the liturgical worship of the 
whole Church, this privilege has 
never constituted an acquired right, 
gained by prescription. 

And therefore in this most deli- 
cate province also we see how the 
Church acts most wisely and free- 
lv, moved by superior motives, 
proper to the work of God. 


Needs of the Faithful 


The Church has never been 
estranged, least of all in worship, 


from the practical needs of men. — 
The adaptation of worship has been | 


equal to the spiritual profit intended 
to be drawn from it. 

On the morrow of Pentecost the 
newborn Church, in the Greco-Ro- 
man world, found herself confronted 
with the barrier of paganism. For 
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three centuries she faced it unafraid, 
sealing with blood the affirmation of 
the right to freedom and to life. And 
when finally, in the fourth century, 
she was able freely to exercise wor- 
ship, pagan habits and customs were 
gradually replaced with Christian 
rites. The “birthday of the uncon- 
quered sun” (Mithras, December 25) 
was replaced by the Nativity of the 
true Unconquered Sun, Christ the 
Redeemer. The pagan Saturnalia in 
honor of the two-faced Janus, on the 
first of the year, were opposed and 
expiated by the Christians with a 
day of penance and fast, which was 
concluded with the solemn synaxis 
and the Mass “for protection against 
idols,” then later with the celebra- 
tion of the octave-day of the Lord, 
then again with the Birthday of 
Holy Mary, the first feast of our 
Lady instituted at Rome, and finally 
with the Circumcision. The spring- 
time pagan processions of the Robi- 
galia, April 25, had their Christian 
counterpart in the Major Litany, a 
purely and typically Roman institu- 
tion, 

The list could be continued, to 
show that the Church has always 
sought to meet the spiritual needs 
of the faithful in the liturgy with 
motherly understanding. In its es- 
sence the liturgy partakes of the 
divine immutability; in outward 
torms it shows the mark of the times. 

When Leo XIII wanted to recall 
society to a deeper reverence for 
the institution of the family and for 


“Removing many things, changing a few, adding some.’ 


Vita. Book 2, n. 17; P.L., 75, 94. 
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domestic virtues, he instituted the 
feast of the Holy Family; and when 
Pius XI wanted to give an affirma- 
tion, against secularism, of the rights 
of Christ over peoples and nations, 
he promulgated the feast of Christ 
the King (1926). In the same way 
our Holy Father Pius XII, against 
the materialistic direction taken by 
the “feast” of labor on May 1, has 
made a liturgical feast of St. Joseph 
“workman” which will remind the 
world of the Christian view of labor, 
sanctified by the humble family of 
Nazareth. 

It is partly these contributions of 
the piety, doctrine and sanctity of 
the Church to her liturgy that make 
the liturgy something always in the 
process of “becoming,” something 
divine and human at the same time, 
and therefore perennially vital. To 
preserve these fundamental charac- 
teristics, the Church has repeatedly 
turned her attention to the liturgical 
patrimony with a view to restoration. 

In the fourth century when the 
Western world had definitely aban- 
doned Greek for the language of 
Latium, Pope Damasus (d. 384), as 
the historians assert, without hesita- 
tion established Latin as the litur- 
gical language because it was spo- 
ken by the people. 

Two centuries later Gregory the 
Great (d. 604) revised the whole of 
the liturgy, multa subtrahens, pauca 
convertens, nonnulla superadiiciens, 
says his biographer John the Dea- 
con.’ This was not a work of scholar- 


” $. Gregorii Magni 
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ship, but a pastoral labor. The holy 
Pontiff had the practical intention 
of adapting the Church’s praver to 
the changed conditions of the Chris- 
tian community of the seventh cen- 
tury, that it might remain a living, 
operative formula. This way was 
followed by all the Popes who oc- 
cupied themselves notably in the 
liturgical field: Adrian I (772-795), 
Gregory VII (1073-1085), Innocent 
III (1198-1216). 

The late Middle Ages, which saw 
the religious sense flower and multi- 
ply everywhere, abounded in “de- 
vout practices’ to the detriment of 
the spirit of liturgical prayer. 


The attempt of Cardinal Quifonez 
(first half of the sixteenth century) 
to free the Church’s prayer of its 
superstructures and give it a practi- 
cal meaning and one more adapted 
to the pastoral life, had the fault of 
movements in the vanguard of 
breaking too sharply and suddenly 
with tradition. But it was an indica- 
tion. The hundred editions of his 
Breviary in twenty years showed the 
necessity of stripping down and sim- 
plifying the whole aitlit? struc- 
ture. 

Thirty-three years later Pope St. 
Pius V, heir to the spirit of the 
Council of Trent, put his hand to 
the labor of reform, following the 
path of tradition. He pruned many 
added parts from the public prayer, 
eliminated inopportune or ' super- 
fluous insertions, gave more vigor 
to the “temporal” by reducing the 
invasion of the “sanctoral,” and im- 
posed a single law of prayer on the 
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whole Latin Church. It was a gen- 
eral restoration, in the most genuine 
sense of the word, 


The following centuries saw mar- | 
ginal retouchings; now again, a 
little at a time, the ascensional force 
of “devotions” seeks to overwhelm 
the main lines of the mysteries of 
the Lord. New saints are inserted 
into the calendar, some increase in 
“degree,” some receive octaves and 
vigils. “Votive” offices are multi- 
plied, such as the offices of the Pas- © 
sion in Lent, which are super-im- | 
posed on the genuine piety of the ~ 
Church. 


Need for Reform Felt 


From the middle of the last cen- § 
tury the need for a general liturgical 
reform began to make itself felt. It 
found its echo at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, which, however, did not have 
time to be concerned with this re- 7 
form; nor was Leo XIII deeply con- 
cerned with it. 


St. Pius X resolutely took up the © 
project again and conceived a com- 7 
plete plan, to be put into effect by § 
parts. He began with sacred music 7 


(1903); then he passed to the Pe 
psalter, to the rubrics of the breviary 7 
and missal. His first act here, on © 
July 2, 1911, was to name a special 9 
commission which, by working fev- 7 
erishly, in three months prepared a 7 
reform which had as its basis the 7 
new distribution of the psalter, to j 
be recited within a week, the psalter 
being prescribed also for the feasts 
of double rite; besides, it gave more 
force to the celebration of the Sun- 
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days and ferial days, thus bringing 
the temporal cycle into greater hon- 
or. In the bull Divino afflatu (No- 
vember 1, 1911) we read, “Since 
the disposition of the psalter has an 
intimate relation to the whole divine 
office and liturgy, it is obvious that 
with the provisions of this decree 
we have taken the first step in re- 
forming the Roman Breviary and 
Missal.” * 


In the motu proprio Abhinc duos 
annos of October 23, 1913, Pius X 
made a sort of outline of the general 
project of the reform to come, de- 
claring, however, that many studies 
would still be required in order that 
the sacred liturgy might shine in its 
authentic and original beauty: 


To bring back to its original form and 
division the calendar of the universal 
Church saving the desirable additions 
due to the Church’s marvelous peren- 
nial fruitfulness as mother of saints; 
to include in the breviary fitting pas- 
sages of the sacred Scripture and of the 
Fathers and the Doctors, restored to au- 
thentic readings; to correct the lives of 
the saints soberly from the sources; 
to make better arrangements of some 
passages in the liturgy, freeing them 
from superfluities—all this, in the judg- 
ment of learned and prudent men, in- 
volves a vast labor and a long one. For 
that reason a good number of years 
will be needed before this liturgical 
edifice, which the mystical Spouse of 
Christ in witness of her piety and faith 
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has constructed with intelligent care, 
may again shine with the splendor of a 
new dignity and harmony after having 
been cleansed as it were of the dis- 
figuring accumulations of the years.” ° 

In the approval of the first typical 
edition of the Roman Breviary 
(March 25, 1914) it was said that 
this edition would have to remain 
unchanged until, “when all the time- 
consuming tasks have been com- 
pleted with the help of the best 
manuscripts and ancient documents 
—verification of the sacred text, cor- 
rection of the historical lessons and 
revision of the hymns, critical revi- 
sion of the homilies and discourses 
of the Fathers and Doctors—the Holy 
See will put its final approval on the 
work,” * 

But Pius X died, the war of 1914 
supervened, with the disturbances 
that followed it, and’ no more 
thought was given to liturgical re- 
form. 

When in 1941 Pius XII gave the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute the com- 
mission to make a new translation 
of the psalter from the original texts, 
he laid the foundation for taking up 
again the project of his holy pred- 
ecessor: verification of the sacred 
text. (In reality this was not only a 
verification in the sense intended by 
Pius X, that is, a return to the genu- 
ine reading of Jerome, but strictly 
speaking a new translation from the 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 3. (1911), p. 636; Annibale Bugnini, C.M., 
Documenta Pontificia ad Instaurationem Liturgicam Spectantia, 1903-1953 (Rome, 


1953), p. 49. 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 5 (1913), pp. 449-459; Bugnini, op. cit., p. 51. 
* Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. 28 (1914), pp. 705-706. 
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original texts, to give the sacred 
writers’ genuine thought.) 

The rest of the projected plan was 
also taken up by our Holy Father 
Pius XII, Naturally the remaining 
problems were faced with a broad- 
ness of view resulting from social 
conditions much changed in_ fifty 
vears. 

The program of St. Gregory the 
Great seems to fit the liturgical ac- 
tion of Pope Pius XII: “removing 
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many things, changing a few, and 
adding some.” The first step of this 
program was taken in 1951 with the 
reform of the solemn Easter Vigil. 
The second is contained in the docu- 
ment of March 23, 1955, decreeing 
the simplification of the rubrics, 
which forms a bridge for passing 
from the old rubrical situation to 
the new. 

It is a bridge which opens the 
way to a promising future. 
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Wanted: A Public Philosophy 

Here in America, seldom has secularism expressed such casual disdain 
of natural law as in the press reaction to Margaret’s decision. Said the 
New York Herald-Tribune, “In this country where the magic of monarchy 
has never cast its spell, where the Church has been traditionally separated 
from the State, it has been difficult to sense all the values which counted 
with the young Princess as she made her way through the difficult days 
of her testing.” Could there be any stronger proof of Lippmann’s thesis of 
the need of a public philosophy—when millions of Americans hoped that 
love would find a way to beat God’s law?—Catuotic Worip, December, 
1955. 

ry 


Ghetto Catholicism 


Probably one of the greatest burdens of the Church in America is the 7 
widespread willingness of Catholics to live in a sort of ghetto existence. © 
We have so many Catholics who have successfully worked for personal 
piety and sanctity, but are so blissfully unaware that God wants much 
more of them. The demands of our day require much more. As Cardinal 
Suhard wrote: “To convert the world, it is not enough to be saints and 
preach the gospel. Rather one cannot be a saint and live the gospel we 
preach without spending oneself to provide everyone with the housing, 
employment, goods, leisure, education, etc., without which life is no longer 
human.”—Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly in Socta, Action BULLETIN, 
October 15, 1955. 
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The Church and Labor 


Tue Mosr Rev. Patrick A. O’BoyLe 
Archbishop of Washington 


HREE or four years ago, a new 
Titheotogical seminary for the 
training of Catholic priests in the 
State of Michigan was formally 
dedicated by His Eminence, Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, the beloved Arch- 
bishop of Detroit. The Cardinal said 
something on that occasion which 
can be repeated perhaps even more 
appropriately this evening. “Our stu- 
dents of today come, like those of us 
of a former generation,” he stated, 
“from the homes of people who, in 
overwhelming proportion, labor in 
workshop or office or on the land. 
They look forward to a_ pastoral 
ministry among that same kind of 
people.” Therefore, he continued, 
“They need not only to know, in 
the abstract, the principles of social 
justice that hold the delicate balance 
between rights and duties, but also 
to feel, out of their own experience, 
that sy mpathy with those who work 
which befits the ministers of a 
Divine Saviour who for 30 years 
lived and worked in the bosom of 
« workingman’s family in a remote 
village of Galilee.” 

If the seminarians to whom the 
Cardinal was speaking follow his 
advice and live up to his expecta- 


tions in the exercise of their sacred 
calling, they will be perpetuating a 
long-standing tradition of which the 
Church, in my opinion, can be justly 
proud. Traditionally the clergy of 
the United States, by and large, 
have always shown a friendly in- 
terest in the labor movement, which 
helps to account for the fact that 
our Catholic workingmen have al- 
ways been extremely well represent- 
ed in the ranks of organized labor 
and have probably produced more 
than their proportionate share of 
oustanding labor leaders. 

Mr. Will Herberg, a distinguished 
Jewish scholar, refers to this fact 
more than once in a recent book 
entitled, Protestant Catholic Jew, 
which is deservedly being hailed as 
an important contribution to the 
relatively new field .of religious 
sociology. “In the labor move- 
ment ” he says, “though no 
exact figures are available, there can 
be little doubt that Catholics make 
up, and have long made up, a con- 
siderably greater proportion than 
they do in the population as a 
whole . . . The religious affiliation 
of labor leaders would seem to be 
consonant with this fact.” 


“Address at the presentation of the Laetare Medal to George Meany, President 
of the AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C., October 18, 1955. 
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Mr. Herberg attributes this in part 
to the heavy concentration of Catho- 
lics in urban and industrial areas, 
but he hastens to add that “perhaps 
the notably friendly attitude of the 
Church in America to labor organ- 
ization is also a factor.” For my own 
part, I would be inclined to eliminate 
the word “perhaps” and to say, in- 
stead, that the friendly attitude of 
the Church in America to the cause 
of trade unionism is the principal ex- 
planation of what would seem to be 
the disproportionate percentage of 
Catholics in the American labor 
movement. I trust that this is not 
wishful thinking on my part; but, 
whether it is or not, the fact re- 
mains that the Catholic Church in 
the United States has always had 
implicit confidence in the essential 
aims and aspirations of the American 
labor movement and has consistent- 
ly urged her own members, so many 
of whom are working people, to 
take an active interest in union af- 
fairs as one very important means 
of practicing the virtues of social 
justice and social charity. 


Mr. Herberg sympathetically cor- 
roborates this statement when he 
says in another context that “the 
Catholic Church has remained, by 
and large, pro-labor and has shown 
a deep concern for retaining the 
allegiance of its working people.” 
We shall have occasion to explain 
later on precisely in what sense the 
Church is “pro-labor” and in what 
sense she is not. Meanwhile it is 
important to emphasize that the 
Church has had no ulterior motives 
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in the field of organized labor. That 
is to say, if the Church has en- 
couraged her members to take an 
active interest in union affairs, she 
has not done so for the purpose of 
“capturing” the labor movement or 
of bringing it under clerical or ec- 
clesiastical control. On the contrary, 
as I have already indicated, her 
only motive has been to promote the 
cause of justice and charity by en- 
couraging her members to practice 
these virtues at every possible op- 
portunity in cooperation with all 
other men of good will. 


Cardinal Gibbons and the 
Knights of Labor 


The far-sighed policy of the late 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore has 
been decisive in this respect. In his 
famous memorial to the Holy See in 
defense of the Knights of Labor, the 
beloved Archbishop of Baltimore, 
speaking on behalf of the majority 
of his fellow Bishops in the United 
States, forcefully expressed his con- 
fidence in the integrity and the judg- 
ment of the working people of this 
country and in their ability to con- § 
duct the affairs of their unions ac- 7 
cording to sound moral principles 
without benefit of direct ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision. He did not think it y 
was either desirable or necessary for | 
American workers to be banded to- © 
gether in Catholic unions under the F 
direction of the clergy. Noting with 
pride the friendly relationship be- 
tween the Church and the faithful 
in the United States, he said that 
the only thing he feared was a cool- 
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ing of this affection which, he add- 
ed, “nothing would more certainly 
occasion than imprudent condemna- 
tions.” 

So faithfully have the clergy of 
succeeding generations adhered to 
the Cardinal's policy in this regard 
that “the conclusion seems warrant- 
ed,” in the words of a well-known 
student of American Church history, 
“that the Catholic Church in the 
United States by its sympathy for a 
labor movement aiming at legitimate 
ends through not improper means 
and by refraining from any demand 
directly to lead the movement, dis- 
plaved an economic liberalism unique 
in the history of the organized 
religions.” 


The credit for this happy state of 
affairs—this wholesome spirit of co- 
operation between religion and labor 
in the United States, belongs to labor 
as much as it does to the Church. 
If the Church has supported the 
cause of organized labor, organized 
labor, in turn, has supported the 
cause of religion, or to put it nega- 
tively, has never looked upon itself 
as a substitute for religion or an 
enemy of the Church. In this re- 
spect, as in many others, American 
unions differ radically from the 
Marxist unions of certain other coun- 
tries which, even today to some ex- 
tent, are propagandists for a doc- 
trinaire and completely outmoded 
philosophy of rationalism and anti- 
clericalism. 


Pope Pius XII took notice of this 
lingering spirit of anti-clericalism or 
anti-religion in a recent address to 





a group of European workers, “It 
has been asserted,” he said, “and 
continues to be asserted, that re- 
ligion makes the workman slack and 
listless in daily life, in the defense 
of his private and public interests; 
that it puts him to sleep like opium, 
keeping him perfectly quiet with the 
hope of a life in the beyond.” 


Number One Labor Leader 


“What an obvious error,” the Holy 
Father says. What an obvious er- 
ror, indeed, in view of the happy 
occasion which brings us together 
this evening. We are here this eve- 
ning—Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
—to honor a man whose distin- 
guished career in the American as 
well as in the international labor 
movement completely contradicts 
the tragic error referred to by His 
Holiness. Shortly after Mr. Meany 
was elected President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, one of 
our priests characterized him in the 
Catholic press as “a man of intel- 
ligence and sterling character, who 
gives promise of developing into 
one of the greatest labor leaders in 
the history of the United States.” 
At the risk of embarrassing Mr. 
Meany, I would like to bring this 
observation up to date by stating 
very sincerely that he has already 
become, in the Providence of God, 
the most important and most in- 
fluential labor leader in the world. 
The fact that this can be said about 
a man who is known at the same 
time to be deeply devoted to the 
Faith of his fathers strikes me as 
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being one of the most significant 
and most encouraging facts of 
American life in this crucial stage 
of our national history. We are in- 
deed very fortunate that the Num- 
ber One labor leader in the free 
world is a religious-minded man, 
a man who firmly believes in God 
and in God’s moral law and is proud 
to be identified as a loyal communi- 
cant of his own Church. 


I know you will understand that 
[ am not saying this merely because 
Mr. Meany is a Catholic. As the 
Archbishop of the Diocese in which 
he resides, I am naturally very proud 
of the fact that he is a Catholic, 
but that isn’t the particular point 
which I wish to emphasize at the 
moment. What I wish to emphasize 
is the importance of religion as such 
in public life and the particularly 
crucial importance of religion in the 
world of labor. Cardinal Stritch of 
Chicago put it very well a few years 
ago when he told a large gathering 
of trade unionists that the labor 
leader of today is “more important 
than any statesman or diplomat.” 
The course of democracy, His 
Eminence pointed out, will be deter- 
mined by the way the members and 
leaders of organized labor use their 
expanding power. 


The Cardinal’s evaluation of the 
strategic importance of the labor 
movement, and of the correspond- 
ingly enormous influence of labor 
leaders in the modern world, is 


reminiscent of a similar analysis 
made in the late "30s by Pope Pius 
XII, then Cardinal Pacelli, Vatican 
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Secretary of State. “In the com- 
plexity of the modern world,” the 
future Pontiff declared, “the work- 
ing classes take on a growing im- 
portance, an importance which it | 
would be stupid and unjust to un- 
derestimate. The extent to which the 
representatives of labor are pene- 
trated with the principles of the 
Gospel will decide in large measure 
the extent to which the society of 
tomorrow will be Christian.” 


Dependence on God 


Is it any wonder, then, that I] © 
rejoice at the knowledge that the | 
man whom we are honoring this 
evening as the leading spokesman or 
representative of organized labor in 
the free world is one who publicly 
acknowledges his dependence on Al- 
mighty God and is profoundly loyal 
to the religion of his hardy ancestors? 

I will not embarrass Mr. Meany 
by talking about his Catholicism as 
such or about his personal virtues. 
Suffice it to say—in the words which 
our good friend, Martin Durkin, used © 
in nominating Mr. Meany for the § 
presidency of the AFL—that he is a § 
man who puts his God, his family | 
and his country before his union. 
As Mr. Durkin very appropriately 
added, this is the way it ought to be , 
and, please God, this is the way it 7 
shall always be with a decisive J 
majority of labor leaders not only 
in our own country but in every § 
other country of the world. 

The Catholic Church could not 
and would not support a labor move- 
ment which did not respect this 
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scale of values. Furthermore—if I 
may belatedly return to Mr. Her- 
berg’s statement that the Church in 
the United States is pro-labor—it is 
perfectly obvious that the Church 
cannot and will not support any 
labor movement, including our own, 
uncritically and without reservations. 
The Church is admittedly in favor 
of the organization of workers into 
unions for their own economic and 
moral betterment. But she is not pro- 
labor in the sense of rationalizing or 
condoning or winking at labor’s de- 
fects, nor is she pro-labor in the 
sense of being anti-management or 
anti-anything else. This, of course, 
is a truism, but it ought to be men- 
tioned, if only in passing, in order 
to clear away some of the confu- 
sion which too often surrounds the 
discussion of the subject of religion- 
and-labor in the public prints. 


If I may put it another way, the 
Church believes that unions are 
desirable and necessary, not only for 
the protection and advancement of 
the worker’s interests, but, even 
more important, for the develop- 
ment of a sound social order. The 
ultimate purpose of unions, in other 
words, is to serve the general wel- 
fare in cooperation with the other 
organized economic groups in our 
economy and to do so with malice 
towards none and with justice and 
charity towards all. 

This, I take it, is the prevailing 
concept of unionism within the con- 
temporary American labor move- 
ment, which, in spite of the faults 
and human weaknesses which it 
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shares with every other organization 
in this imperfect world of ours, is 
expected to adopt the following 
declaration of principles at the AFL- 
CIO unity convention early in 
December: 


The establishment of this federation 
through the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is an ex- 
pression of the hopes and aspirations 
of the working people of America. 


We seek the fulfillment of these hopes 
and aspirations through democratic 
processes within the framework of our 
constitutional government and consis- 
tent with our institutions and traditions. 


At the collective bargaining table, in 
the community, in the exercise of the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, we shall responsibly serve the in- 
terests of all the American people. 


In our opinion, there is every 
reason to believe that labor sincere- 
ly intends to honor this pledge. It 
will not be able to do so, however, 
unless the majority of its members 
and elected representatives keep the 
faith—faith in God and His moral 
law—the meaning of which in the 
world of labor was so beautifully ex- 
pressed just a few weeks ago by 
Archbishop Montini of Milan, who 
is lovingly known in that Commu- 
nist stronghold as the Archbishop of 
the Workers. “Our Faith,” he said 
in addressing a huge gathering of 
trade unionists, “gives us . . . our 
strength. Our Faith gives us the 
idea of life and man, of time and 
libertv, of freedom and justice, of 
responsibility, of what’s true and 
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what's false, of good and evil, and 
of the life to come. Our Faith gives 
us wisdom and gives us light. Our 
Faith gives us the reasons for action 
and for suffering, for joy and for 
hope. Our Faith gives us the begin- 
nings of a higher life, gives us, 
potentially, everything.” 

State in Fide—Stand Firm in the 
Faith. If you will pardon the per- 
sonal reference, this happens to be 
the motto of my own Episcopal coat 
of arms. I like to think that it has 
also been Mr. Meany’s personal mot- 
to in his distinguished career of ser- 
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vice to the working people of the 
United States, and I hope and pray 
that it will always be the motto of 
the American labor movement. I ex- 
tend to Mr. Meany and to his de- 
voted wife and family my very sin- 
cere congratulations on. this happy 
occasion, and I earnestly pray that 
Almighty God may grant him an 
abundance of wisdom and fortitude 
and all the other virtues of which he 
will stand in need when he takes up, 
early in December, the most  in- 
fluential and challenging office ever 
held by an American labor leader. 


Man: the “Social Animal” 


Ours is an age that is easily intoxicated by slogans; and one of the most 
dangerous—dangerous because it is true—is the dictum that “man is a social 
animal,” so glibly thrown about on all possible occasions, Even those who 
know its true meaning offer hospitality to the most superficial and gregarious 
interpretation of this saying. Now, it is time that we threw that saying 
away or looked at its true implication: for we are social animals primarily 
in the sense that we have duties and functions to perform as a consequence 
of our relationship to other human beings: we are parents, sons, teachers, 
doctors, farmers and so on; we are not social animals primarily because we 
play ball with the neighbors, join a club, participate in all school or parish 
activities or in general rub every elbow that happens to be within rubbing 


distance of us. The lonely hermit praying in a mountain cave is as much 7 


a social animal as the driver of a city bus.—A. P. Campbell in Inxtecrirty, 
August, 1955. 
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The Church on Birth Control’ 


HEN is the Catholic Church 
going to wake up and bring her 
laws on birth control up to date? 


The Catholic Church hasn’t any 
laws on birth control. She holds up 
before men the laws of God, and 
these are always up to date. 


Birth control is just plain common 
sense. Surely God doesn’t want peo- 
ple to have more children than they 
can take care of properly. 


Right you are. God doesn’t want 
people to have more children than 
they can take care of properly. He 
permits the control of births by self- 
control; He forbids control of births 
by means that are contrary to the 
natural law. 


Natural law? Man is superior to the 
beasts of the barnyard who live ac- 
cording to nature. They can’t think 
and therefore cannot regulate the 
use of their instincts: But man has 
reason with which he uses the dis- 
coveries of modern science and 
plans his family intelligently. 


You misunderstand what is meant 
by the natural law. It is nothing 
other than God’s law for right living 
which human beings follow by us- 
ing their reason. Man’s reason tells 
him that the use of contraceptives is 


“Reprinted from the Indiana Catholic 


Indianapolis 6, Ind., March 25, 1955. 
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against nature and therefore con- 
trary to Gods law. 


What kind of Catholic double- 
talk is this? Does anybody else ac- 
cept your idea of a natural law? 


Definitely. It was to this law the 
writers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appealed when they pro- 
claimed the “unalienable rights” of 

man based upon the “laws of nature 
and nature’s God.” 


Would you explain this further? 


You don’t seem to have much re- 
spect for Catholic explanations; so, 
let me give you a description of the 
natural law as seen by a non-Catho- 
lic. Here is how Sir William Black- 
stone, the famous commentator of 
English common law, upon which 
our own law is based, explains the 
natural law: 


As man depends absolutely upon his 
Maker in all things, it is necessary that 
he should in all points conform to his 
Maker’s will . . . This will of his Maker 
is called the law of nature . . . When 
He created man and imbued him with 
free will to conduct himself in all parts 
of life, He laid down certain immu- 
table laws of human nature . . . These 
are the eternal immutable laws of 
good and evil . . . which He has en- 
abled reason to discover, so far as they 
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are necessary for the conduct of human 
actions . . . This law of nature . . . is 
binding all over the globe, in all coun- 
tries and at all times; no human laws 
are of any validity if contrary to this. 


It sounds good. But in reality has 
man been able with his reason to 
discover God’s immutable laws of 
good and evil? Don't different races 
and peoples disagree on what is good 
and evil? 


God through revelation has helped 
mankind know the natural law. 
With the Ten Commandments, the 
moral regulations of the Old Testa- 
ment and the teachings of Christ, 
man can be sure of all the basic 
principles of the natural law. And 
we Catholics believe that Christ 
founded His Church to interpret 
and apply these basic principles to 
new moral problems as they arise 
in the course of history. 


So, when you get right down to 
it, only Catholics can know the nat- 
ural law according to your claim. 


That is not true. History attests 
that among peoples of all times and 
places who have created successful 
civilizations there has been a re- 
markable agreement on what is good 
and evil. And particularly is this 
true of the morals regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes and family 


life. 


I have my doubts. In fact I sus- 
pect that as soon as you try to ex- 
plain why contraceptives are against 
nature, it will immediately appear 
how utterly impossible it is for any- 
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one other than Catholics to accept 
this natural law nonsense. Tell me, 
why is birth control as most sensible 
people today practice it contrary to 
your natural law? 


One of these days those sensible 
people you are talking about are go- 
ing to discover they have not been 
acting sensibly. As Pius XI wrote in 
his encyclical on marriage: “Since 
the marriage act is destined primari- 
ly by nature for the begetting of 
children, those who in exercising it 
deliberately frustrate its natural pow- 
er and purpose sin against nature 
and commit a deed which is shame- 
ful and intrinsically vicious.” 


How’s that again? 


It is obvious to everyone that the 
primary purpose of the marriage act 
is the procreation of children. There 
is a secondary purpose of the act, 
namely: the expression and preserv- 
ing of love between husband and 
wife. But this secondary purpose 
must be ordered to the primary pur- 
pose of marriage. It has no meaning 
otherwise. The human 
learned that just as soon as the sec- 
ondary purpose is made an end in | 


itself—sex being the powerful thing |7 


it is-men and women sink lower 
and lower into immorality, the 
whole process of nature is thwarted 
and the human race is in danger. 


Just another Catholic opinion you © 


are trying to palm off as the natural 


law. 


If this is so, how account for the 
stubborn opposition to American 





race has © 
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birth controllers by the Japanese 
and the people of India? There is 
remarkable agreement between what 
you call Catholic opinion and the 
knowledge of right living accumu- 
lated by the great civilizations of 
the East without the help of Chris- 
tian revelation. Here, for example, 
is the vast wisdom of India expressed 
by the great Mahatma Gandhi: 


There can be no two opinions about 
the necessity of birth control. But the 
only method handed down from ages 
past is self-control. It is an infallible 
sovereign remedy doing good to those 
who practice it. And medical men will 
earn the gratitude of mankind, if, in- 
stead of devising artificial means of 
birth control, they will find out the 
means of self-control .. . Artificial meas- 
ures are like putting a premium on 
vice. They make man and woman reck- 
less . . . Adoption of artificial methods 
must result in imbecility and nervous 
prostration . . . Nature is relentless and 
will have full revenge for any such 
violations of her laws. 


How explain the fact that Protes- 
tant thought is in favor of the wise 
use of contraceptives? 


That’s for you to answer. How 
can the Protestant churches which 
today sanction (and not all of them 
do) the use of contraceptives ex- 
plain away the fact that until quite 
recently they denounced such means 


as unnatural and contrary to God’s 
law? : 


When did Protestants call the use 
of contraceptives unnatural? 


Here is what the Church of En- 
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gland proclaimed at the Lambeth 
Conference in 1920: 


We utter an emphatic warning 
against the use of unnatural means of 
avoidance of conception, together with 
the grave dangers—physical, moral and 
religious—thereby incurred . . . In op- 
position to the teaching which, under 
the name of science and religion, en- 
courages married people in the delib- 
erate cultivation of sexual union as an 
end in itself, we steadfastly uphold 
what must be regarded as the govern- 
ing consideration of Christian marriage. 
One is the primary purpose for which 
marriage exists—namely, the continua- 
tion of the race through the gift and 
heritage of children; the other is the 
paramount importance in married life 
of deliberate and thoughtful _ self- 


control. 


Did the Church of England bring 
its teaching up to date? 


If you want to call it that! To our 
way of thinking it repudiated the 
whole notion of the natural law in 
1930 when another Lambeth Con- 
ference modified the warning of 
1920 by saying: 


If there is a good moral reason why 
the way of abstinence should not be 
followed we cannot condemn the use 
of scientific methods for preventing 
conception which are thoughtfully and 
conscientiously adopted. 


Can there be a “good moral rea- 
son” that will make something “un- 
natural” natural? or that will make it 
moral to submit oneself to “grave 
danzers—physical, moral and relig- 


ious’? 


That was the Church of England. 
How about this country? 
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It was not long after the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 that the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home 
of the (then) Federal Copncil of 
Churches reported in favor! of con- 
traceptives. This created quite a 
furor. It was denounced by many 
of the Protestant churches and by 
the public at large. Typical was the 
reaction of Dr. William Gerry Mor- 
gan (Protestant) then President of 
the American Medical Association, 
who said: 


To establish the habit of thwarting 
nature, is in the long run, a dangerous 
practice, and invariably leads to moral 
degradation and disaster. It would 
strike a death blow to self-control and 
to the dominance of the home. The 
arguments in favor of birth control are 
subtle and seductively given to self- 
indulgence and selfishness. 


Not many Protestants would think 
that way today. It looks as though 
your notion of the natural law has 
gone by the boards. 


If it has, then this nation is 
doomed. The burden of Walter 
Lippman’s latest book, The Public 
Philosophy, is that the American 
government and way of life cannot 
continue without a return to the 
natural law philosophy. 


How does he figure that? 


If we have the best form of gov- 
ernment yet devised by man, it is 
because we are profiting by the ex- 
periences and knowledge of the best 
minds and civilizations that have 
gone before us. The new morality 
that justifies the use of contracep- 
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tives seems to be a product of a 
dangerous new way of thinking that 
is not American; it rejects that upon 
which all the best minds and civili- 
zations of the past were agreed, and 
in doing so necessarily repudiates 
the idea of the natural law. 


Then you are convinced this na- 
tion is doomed? 


By no means. There are millions 
of Catholic citizens here who are up- 
holding the natural law idea. I be- 
lieve there are still many millions 
of Protestants who cling to the tra- 
ditional Christian notion of mar- 
riage and agree with the minority 
report issued by the committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
which said: 


The method of abstinence is to be 
used to meet the conditions and situa- 
tions in which otherwise contraceptives 
would be necessary. This does not 
mean that sex relations between mar- 
ried people as an — of mutual 
affection are wrong, but they are to be 
denied when child-bearing is hazardous 
to the well-being of mother or child 
or the household. 


Isn’t this too much for human 
nature and therefore against the 
natural law? 


This objection was aptly answered 
*by the Protestants of the minority 
report who pointed out that “the 
Grace of God is sufficient for those 
who are conscious of a difficult and 
high vocation; and that we have as 
vet but touched the fringes of spir- 


itual power which is all about us ° 


like God's gift of air and sunshine.” 
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The Protestant Advance 


in Ibero-America 


Paut H. HAttetr 


HE ENDEAVORS of certain 

sects to penetrate Latin America 
and lead the people there away 
from Catholicity are not of recent 
date. They are in fact coeval with 
the establishment of independence 
from Spain in the early 1800s. The 
first Protestant to set foot on Co- 
lombian soil for the purpose of 
“evangelization” was James Thomp- 
son, who in 1825 came to found a 
National Biblical Society, which dis- 
appeared three years later. 


Few indeed were the successes of 
proselyters in these early times. It 
is recorded that, in the twenty-four 
years that followed the establish- 
ment of the first Presbyterian mis- 
sion in Bogota, not one native Co- 
lombian was won for the sect. 

In the past twenty years, how- 
ever, Protestant missionary effort 
has taken a specific Latin American 
turn. In Quito The Voice of the 
Andes, the most powerful radio sta- 
tion in Latin America, was estab- 
lished, able to send its proselyting, 
messages to every part of the con- 
tinent. The money expended in such 
endeavors has been colossal. 

The immediate reason for the in- 
tensification of Protestant proselyt- 

ism in Latin America was the ruin 


of their missionary enterprises in the 
Far East. In 1934 the Nipponese oc- 
cupation of Manchuria closed for 
them an important door. In a kaleido- 
scopic series there ensued the long 
Sino-Japanese war, which practically 
paralyzed their five thousand mis- 
sionaries in China; the restrictions im- 
posed in Japan on the entrance of 
North American missionaries (restric- 
tions that did not affect so severely 
the Catholics, with their highly de- 
veloped native clergy); and the 
Second World War, which caused 
the evacuation or stagnation of all 
Protestant forces in the extensive 
territories occupied, first by the 
Japanese, and then by the Chinese 
Reds. 


There are several reasons why 
Latin America was chosen as a field 
for the diversion of Protestant mis- 
sionary energy. Unlike the Far East, 
all this vast area offers ;a singular 
unity of language and culture; un- 
like the Orient or Africa, gt does not 
lack material conveniences, and, al- 
so unlike the Orient, or Africa, there 
is in Latin America, if not political 
stability, at least the opportunity of 
protection. Only one difficulty arises, 
which does not seem to bother the 
most aggressive of the sects—Latin 


*Reprinted from Mary, 6415 Woodlawn, Chicago, Ill., November-December, 1955. 
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America is already Catholic and 
possesses the Christianity that they 
claim to propagate. 

To get around this difficulty two 
tacks are usually taken. The crudest 
and least intelligent is simply to re- 
gard Catholics, just because they are 
Catholics, as not Christians at all. 
This argument has great weight 
with the Fundamentalist sects, as 
represented by Carl McIntyre, who 
heads a Protestant group in opposi- 
tion to the National Council of 
Churches. 


Widespread Ignorance of 
Catholic Doctrine 

Much more effective, however, 
because it does have some basis in 
truth, is the idea of a merely nom- 
inal Christianity in these republics 
to the South. There is no doubt 
that in most of these countries ig- 
norance of much that is in Cath- 
olic doctrine is widespread. In the 
April issue of Latinoamerica, a Cath- 
olic review of religion in Ibero- 
America, the question was serious- 
ly asked: Is Argentina a Catholic 
Country? and it was stated that in 
many parishes a feast day will bring 
only three to eight per cent of the 
faithful to Mass. 
» There is side by side with an ar- 
dent Catholic faith, widespread and 
sometimes appalling ignorance in 
matters religious throughout most of 
Latin America. Two reasons are 
mainly responsible for this: the lack 
of priests and the large percentage 
of an unassimilated Indian popula- 
tion. 
The 


160,000,000 Catholics that 
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live in Latin America form a third 
of the world’s Catholic population. 
But of the total number of priests 
in the world those of Latin America 
constitute only six and one-half per 
cent. A Belgian seminarian recently 
reported that he had toured Brazil 
without ever having had the op- 
portunity of hearing Mass save in 
the port cities. The result of the in- 
sufficiency of religious instruction is 
that in the minds of masses of the 
people religion has a sentimental 
aspect without a basis in reason, 
This is admitted by Latin American 
Catholics themselves in their au- 
thoritative periodicals. 


The Indian mentality has in many 
places not adequately grasped the 
truths of Faith, and the Aborigines’ 
religion remains mixed with puerile 
superstitions. Some two years ago 
a correspondent of Croix, the Pari- 
sian Catholic daily, wrote a_ series 
of articles on religious conditions 
among the Quichuas of Peru, and 
the picture he painted was not 
bright. He mentioned for instance 
that in one locality near Cerro de 
Pasco the Indians say that, since 
Christ died on Good Friday and 
rose again on Easter Sunday, there 
was no God in that interval and 
that therefore everything is _per- 
mitted during those two days! 


These facts in the Ibero-Amer- 
ican religious picture, taken by 
themselves, are misleading. These 
dark sides can be balanced against 
much that is vital in Hispanic Cath- 
olicity, and can compare favorably 
with the somewhat different Cath- 
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olic life in the U.S. A writer on 
religious conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica, a contributor to Osservatore 
Romano, though he did not keep 
back his criticism of religion in the 
Southern Continent, also mentioned 
that no one, from the first moment 
he sets foot on South American soil, 
is in any doubt that he is in a 
Catholic region. Yet enough in- 
stances of religious ignorance and 
moral inconsistencies occur (and are 
published in loyal Catholic periodi- 
cals) to give proselyters some color 
of justification for their contention 
that they are working among people 
of nominal Catholicity. 


In 1933 and 1936 the bitter anti- 
Catholic, Dr, John Mackay, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and the leader of Presby- 
terianism in the United States, pub- 
lished two works developing this 
theme: The Other Spanish Christ 
and That Other America. Both books 
had a ciamorous success. After that 
it became an axiom among many 
Protestants, says a recent article in 
Latinoamerica, that Latin America 
is a continent infected by “Roman 
ritualism and Roman superstitions,” 
but which nonetheless has never re- 
ceived the Gospel! 

After the International Missionary 
Congress held in 1938 in Madras, 
says the same article, the world of 
Columbus began to absorb the major 
part of Protestant missionary per- 
sonnel and immense financial re- 
sources. 

How strong is Protestantism in 
Ibero-America? A figure of 3,500,000 
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has been claimed—obviously an exag- 
geration, Let us turn again to Co- 
lombia as a typical country in which 
sectarian endeavors have been par- 
ticularly strong. According to an 
English missionary, W. T. T. Mil- 
ham, in 1948 the Evangelical com- 
munity in that country numbered 
23,655 members. Only two years 
later the seventeen confederated de- 
nominations of Colombia declared 
that they represented 50,000 adepts. 
Three years after that the bulletin 
of the same organization officially 
declared that between 1948 and 
1952 its membership had risen from 
only 7,908 to 11,958. Three months 
later it admitted that the total num- 
ber of the Protestant churches in 
Colombia had only 12,000 ad- 
herents, including women. Such in- 
consistencies are typical of the exag- 
gerations of sectarian statistics. 

As a matter of fact, the Latin 
temperament never has taken to 
Protestantism. Protestants in France 
have not increased materially since 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, In Spain they continue to 
be practically non-existent. Nowhere 
in Latin America is there any sect 
with a convinced membership of 
Ibero-Americans. 


Anticlericalism Intensified 


This does not mean, however, 
that proselytization has not had any 
effect. There has been, indeed, and 
one that would hardly recommend 
itself to the misguided people who 
contribute so generously to these 
“missionarv’ endeavors. Undoubted- 
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ly it has led to the intensification 
of anticlericalism already existing 
in such countries as Colombia. Per- 
haps not so much as some Catholics 
charge, it has contributed to the 
demoralization of countries like Co- 
lombia, which until recently have 
been engaged in internal strife. If 
it has not done so it has not been 
for any lack of effort on the part 
of the sectarian preachers. “Vulgar 
and offensive,” states an article in 
the Roman Jesuit periodical, Civilta 
Cattolica, “are the blasphemies 
against the Madonna, the cultus of 
which is denounced as idolatry.” In- 
credible as it may seem, one of two 
fanatical sheets, quoted by the same 
author, compares the Blessed Virgin 
to a woman of ill repute. Since the 
Mother is vituperated, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the Divinity of 
Christ is denied, together with the 
objective reality of His Resurrection 
and Ascension. Pius XII is irrev- 
erently called “Senor Pacelli,” and 
accused of being an enemy of peace. 
The official organ of the Presby- 
terian Church in Colombia, Aurora, 
declares that the people’s imagina- 
tion is bewitched by “fetishes of 
their imagination’—this is in refer- 
ence to devotion to the Saints. An- 
other writer speaks of Colombia as 
being “for so many centuries dark- 
ened by a chaos of ignorance and 
fanaticism.” 


It would be monotonous and re- 
pellent to go further into this of- 
tensive campaign, but suffice it to 
sav that it is of a kind to infuriate 
a people with a proud culture of 
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centuries. In Colombia, for example, 
one of the most progressive of Latin 
American countries, Catholicity is a 
true national patrimony, a bond of 
unity and a factor of order, the 
peaceful possession of which cannot 
be expected to be undermined by 
a few newcomers. To the tiny 
minority of Colombian Protestants 
that constitution has explicitly ac- 
corded the exercise of essential in- 
dividual liberties common to all 
men. Allegations of outrages com- 
mitted against Protestants simply 
because they are Protestants have 
been refuted in great detail by the 
noted Colombian apologist, Father 
Eduardo de Ospina, S.J. Either 
these charges are baseless or it has 
been shown that Protestants were 
attacked, not as sectarians but as 
trouble-makers or as Liberals, the 
party which all Protestants have 
identified themselves with in Colom- 
bia, because it is, or seems to be, 
anticlerical. The two great political 
parties of Colombia, however, the 
Conservative and the Liberal, both 
coincide in their Catholic convic- 
tions, according to a statement of 
the Colombian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Evaristo Sourdis (The 
Tablet (London), February 5, 1955, 
p. 140). 


There is nothing in the Catholic 
Latin American attitude toward 
Protestants that clashes with the 
precepts of tolerance laid down by 
Pius XII in his address of Decem- 
ber 6, 1953 to the Italian jurists, or 
indeed with those of the United Na- 
tions Charter or any other constitu- 
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tional document. Protestant immi- 
grants are not debarred, and the 
work of Protestant ministers among 
their own people is not, of course, 
objected to. It should be said right 
here that the Anglicans and Epis- 
copalians engage almost exclusively 
in this type of work. But the Latin 
Americans are rightly resentful of 
any assault on their culture and 
traditions, just as we would be. 


Latin Americans, in fact, are 
much more rational in this attitude 
than a good part of the U.S. popula- 
tion seems to be. Our immigration 
laws keep out almost all people of 
Southern Europe and accord gener- 
ous quotas only to those Northern 
nations that do not want, or do not 
need, to emigrate. The reason for 
this is given as the desire to main- 
tain “the traditional composition of 
the population,” to keep it of the 
same racial character as that which 
predominated in the time of the 
Revolution and the early part of the 
nineteenth century. That argument 
does not seem very persuasive to an 
Italian, who knows the immense 
contribution made by people of his 
race to the upbuilding of America. 
But if it is at all reasonable to want 
to maintain a population according 
to a certain racial composition, how 
can it be unreasonable or obscuran- 
tist to want to maintain it according 
to a certain religious composition, 
particularly when the religion that 
is obviously preferred has been 
far more truly a builder of nation- 
hood than have the various denomin- 
ations of the United States? 


THE PROTESTANT ADVANCE IN IBERO-AMERICA 
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Moreover, inept statements by 
prominent Americans have done 
nothing to ease the fear of Latin 
America that the real object of Prot- 
estant penetration is “Yankee im- 
perialism.” Not yet forgotten have 
been the words uttered by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912: “The absorption 
of Latin America will be very diffi- 
cult as long as these countries remain 
Catholic.” 


Free Education 


It should not be forgotten, either, 
that the great resources of the 
“evangelizing” sectarians produce an 
influence that their propaganda 
could never exert. To most Latin 
Americans of ambition but of scanty 
resources, English is the open se- 
same to advancing in the world. 
How to get a knowledge of English? 
The sectarian proselyters_ readily 
supply it in the schools that they 
have established, particularly in 
Latin America, as they also supply 
many other skills that help the poor 
man to rise in the world. Catholic 
schools, largely unsubsidized by the 
state, cannot compete with them in 
this matter of supplying free educa- 
tion. 


Latin America is the fastest grow- 
ing region, populationwise, in the 
world. At the present rate, Latin 
America will in eighty years pass 
the population of Catholic Europe, 
and thus form the densest homo- 
geneous bloc that remains faithful 
to the Chair of Rome. 

Meanwhile American influence is 
increasing in many countries of Latin 
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America. Baseball is fast becoming 
a national sport; the learning of 
English has gained completely the 
supremacy over other languages; the 
most widely circulated magazine, 
for the more than three years of its 
existence, has been Life en Espanol, 
as had been shortly before Selec- 
ciones, a digest of articles from 
American magazines, Even the lan- 
guage of Cervantes has been ad- 
mitting into its vocabulary words 
and expressions that betray their 
immediate Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
Hispanic culture by the “Blond 
Beast” of the North. Latin Americans 
wonder. 

From the Catholic side, not much 
can be done in this century to rem- 
edy the great, shortage of clergy. 
Missionaries from Spain seem to af- 
ford the best hope. Maryknollers, 
Carmelites, and other missionaries 
from the United States have done 
great work in Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Peru and other regions suffering 
from lack of priests. But the number 
of priests would have to be in- 
creased by at least forty thousand 
to make a satisfactory dent in the 
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religious ignorance of a great sector 
of the population, That is impossible 
within the foreseeable future. 

Meanwhile, it is worth knowing 
that Colombia has the most ambi- 
tious adult education program in the 
world, and in it religious instruc- 
tion is imparted. Thus the lack of 
priests and catechists is largely off- 
set. In Mexico and elsewhere de- 
voted laymen have not been lacking 
to instruct children in catechism. 
Even in areas, particularly country 
areas, where there is no ordinary 
opportunity for the people to attend 
Mass their Faith has been known to 
remain remarkably pure. 

Catholic prophets there have 
been who have freely predicted that 
the Catholic religion may become a 
minority religion in the Southern 
Continent within a century. Those 
who know the country better are 
not that pessimistic. Despite — the 
threat of sectarian and Communist 
proselytism, and such persecutions 





as that of Peron, Hispanic Catho- | 


licity has shown a remarkable pow- 
er to weather the most violent 
storms. 


The State As Social Entity 


As social entities, states have responsibilities to the international com-¥ 
munity; the international community has responsibilities to them. Interna- 
tional peace and order can be promoted and achieved only if nations 
recognize and act on this interrelationship.—Alexander Smetana in_ the 
SAN FRANCISCO QuaRTERLY, Spring-Summer, 1954. 
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To the International Union of Theater 
Owners and Film Distributors 


Pore Pius XII 


ENTLEMEN, in extending once more with a Father’s tenderness Our 

welcome to you, who devote vour lives to the cinema industry, We 
desire to confirm not only Our esteem for you as individuals and for your 
profession, but also the Church’s watchful care over a means as important 
for the spread of opinion and custom as is the cinema, in order to help raise 
it to the dignity of an instrument devoted to God’s glory and man’s full 
development. 

In reverting, therefore, to this matter in this new meeting with the 
representatives of “the World of the Cinema,” We propose, moved by the 
conviction of their importance, to complete the points We previously set 
out, the motives of which We then indicated at some length (See the 
CaTHoLic Minp, December, 1955). 

To some, faced with the grave problems which harass the present-age, 
and which certainly invite Our most earnest solicitude, this question of 
the cinema might appear a subject of minor importance, and one not 
deserving the special attention which We pay to it. 

Certainly it seems that the cinema, being by its nature an art and a 
diversion, ought to remain confined, as it were, to the fringes of life, 
governed, of course, by the common laws which regulate ordinary human 
activities. 

But since, in fact, it has become for the present generation a spiritual 
and moral problem of enormous importance, it cannot be passed over by 
those who have at heart the fate of the greater part of mankind and of its 
future. Above all, then, it cannot be neglected by the Church and Her 
Bishops, from whose watchfulness no moral question should be withdrawn, 
particularly if it reacts with consequences beyond calculation on countless 


*Address to the delegates to the Rome congress of the International Union of 
Theater Owners and Film Distributors, October 28, 1955. 
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souls, And in addition, by all upright men thoughtful for the common good, 
who are rightly persuaded that every human problem, great or small, goes 
down to the roots in the spirit more or less in darkness, and that in the spirit, 
once given light, is duly resolved. 

It will perhaps redound to the disgrace of our age that many, particularly 
if their spiritual formation is weak, are allowing themselves to be brought 
to adopting behaviour, in their private and public lives, which is deter- 
mined by artistic fictions and the unsubstantial shadows of the screen. Yet 
this fact does not cease to be important and worthy of consideration of a 
seriousness proportionate to the effects. 

In a tomorrow of spiritual and civic decadence, for which the un- 
disciplined liberty of the film would share responsibility, what a reproof 
would arise therefrom against the wisdom of the men of today, as against 
men who did not know how to direct an instrument so suited to the educa- 
tion and development of souls, and instead, left it to be turned into a 
vehicle of evil. 

This confidence which We maintain towards the cinema as an effective 
and positive instrument of mental development, education and improve- 
ment, moves Us to exhort the makers and producers to discharge every 
effort to free it not only from artistic decadence, but particularly from 
having any share in a lowering of morals, and to present to them in per- 
spective the unsullied regions of the ideal film. 

Of this We previously set out the essential characteristics, but only in 
the first of the three aspects which it offers for examination, namely, in 
relation to the subject, that is to say, to the man to whom the ideal film 
is presented, 


The Ideal Film 


Now We pass on to explain the second point, viz., the ideal film coi- 
sidered in relation to the object, or to its content. 

In tracing the lines of the ideal film with respect to its content, in 
order to avoid stepping over the limits with unsuitable demands, but 
rather, that the essential elements may be gathered together, it is necessary 
to keep present the consideration already set forth on the absolute nucleus J 
contained within the relativity of the ideal, i.e., the real essence of the | 
film, its specific goodness, its proper worth. 

So it is to the point to recall to mind the concept of the ideal, viz., that 
which lacks nothing of what it ought to have, but which, on the contrary, 
possesses this to a perfect degree. In so far as the film has reference to 
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man, it will be ideal in content to the extent that, in perfect and harmonious 
form, it measures up to the original and essential demands of man himself. 
Basically, these demands are three: truth, goodness, beauty—defractions, 
as it were, across the prism of consciousness, of the boundless realm of 
being which extends beyond man in whom they actuate an ever more ex- 
tensive participation in Being itself. 

It is true that, in individual cases, he who devotes himself through art 
and culture to provide man with a share in this realm, becomes aware in the 
end of having very inadequately satisfied his insatiable thirst. Yet there 
remains to him the merit of having known how to divert to his advantage 
some of the stream of the original fullness of truth, goodness and beauty, 
in the measure of the possible and free from contamination. In other words, 
he has reconciled the relativity of the ideal with its absolute concept. 


Well, then, can the film be a suitable vehicle for this triad in the mind 
of the spectator? Can an excellent means come therefrom, and—within 
the limits of its own proper method—one which is also perfect? 


The reply ought to be in the affirmative, even though it is not always 
verified—even, in the case of a film worthy to be classified as good but 
which, by defect of some one of the elements and of-the harmony between 
these, remains outside the ideal region. 


It is clear that the content, or rather the choice of the plot, such as comes 
from looking with all possible fidelity at reality in its goodness and beauty, 
is of fundamental importance in the creation of the ideal film. But it is 
equally recognized by the specialists that not every choice is possible, since— 
not rarely—obstacles of an entirely practical nature interfere, which check 
the film maker on the threshold of the ideal, as, for example, the intrinsic 
impossibility of giving a visible representation to some truths, goodness 
or beauty. 

The film cannot presume, nor should it run the risk of challenging plots 
which escape the control of the objective, which cannot be reduced to 
images, being rebels, as it were, to scenic representation, for reasons either 
technical or artistic, or because of other considerations, such as could 
be reasons of social or natural delicacy, of respect or of piety, or even of 
prudence and the safeguarding of human life. 


Yet, in spite of these limitations, some intrinsic, others practical, the 
range of plots remains wide and rich, rewarding and attractive, no matter 
what may chance to be the element of the triad which predominates in 


the individual film. 
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Instructional Film 


_ Taking each point in turn, we shall name first the film which sets instruc- 
tion as its end, of which the principal attraction is founded on truth, in 
so far as it increases the acquired knowledge of the spectator. 

There is undoubtedly in this type, a possible ideal to follow and its 
principles can be summarized thus: what it offers in information, explana- 
tion, depth, ought to be accurate, clearly intelligible, carried out by perfect 
teaching methods and artistic forms of a high order. 

Films solely for instructional purposes are relatively rare. More usually, 
perhaps out of regard for the varving background of the public, instead 
of deepening the subject-matter, they weaken it and limit themselves to 

giving the substantial notions, And vet, if one takes account of the thirst 
: for learning which the public shows it has, and of the lack of which 
there is often complaint, this kind of film, provided it is executed with 
ideal perfection, would be well received by all, and at the same time- 
if duly developed and extended—would prove to be beneficial to civil 
progress. 

The proof is given by the frequent production and the success of films 
based on the natural sciences, some of which deserve the title of ideal film. 
Nature, which offers itself to the inspection of the attentive observer, reveals 
an inexhaustible wealth of goodness and beauty, reflecting back with 
transparent sincerity the infinite superabundance of the perfection and | 
beauty of nature’s Creator. 

The film can yield an abundant harvest in its three-fold realm, and can 
traverse, using the technical means at its disposal, the harmonious paths 
of creation opened by the physical and biological sciences, whether in the 
heaven’s immensity or in the intimate secret places of the world of the 
microscope. It is not without emotions of wonder that one is present at 
films which carry one into worlds unknown and sometimes unsuspected, 
which no other means knows how to represent more vividly than does the 
cinema. Sometimes one is enchanted and overcome by the majesty of tower- 
ing mountains. At other times, by the irresistible fury of the ocean tempest, 
the solitude of polar glaciers, the vast stretch of virgin forests, the melan- 
choly of the desert sands, the loveliness of flowers, the limpid quality of 
water, the violent rush of waterfalls, the distinctive beauty of the northern 
lights. Visions all, which, reproduced with fidelity, and accompanied by a 
restrained commentary of words and music, impress themselves on_ the 
mind like the pictures of a journey. 

Greater astonishment and wealth of knowledge are offered by the un- 
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folding of life in the films—and these are not infrequent—which reveal the 
secrets of the animal kingdom, and are obtained by expert photographers 
and producers after exhausting days and months lying in wait and ob- 
servation, carried out in uncomfortable conditions in forests and in un- 
hospitable deserts, on rivers and in the depths of the sea, What a testimony 
to the richness and manifold variety of nature, no less than to other activi- 
ties, is drawn from such films, to soothe, recreate and refresh the spirit! 

With equal pleasure and instruction, other films can look carefully at 
man himself, in whom the organic structure, the functional behavior and 
the therapeutic and surgical processes for restoring him to health, offer 
objects of deep interest. 

If then one passes to the works of man, subjects suitable to being 
artistically elaborated and for the spreading of learning on a large scale, 
are equally plentiful. 

Those films are appropriately called educational which describe the 
different races, customs, folklore, civilizations, and, more in detail, the 
methods of work, the agricultural systems, the traffic routes by land, sea and 
air, means of communication, types of houses and residences in different 
ages, gathered from the objects in many stages of their development, which 
includes the movements from the primitive huts of leaves and branches and 
goes on to the stately dwellings, the architectural monuments, the lofty 
skyscrapers of modern cities. These indications are enough to show that 
the instructional film, provided it is treated according to the exact range 
of scientific data, presented in a new light and enlivened by a fresh breath 
of art sufficient to drive away the idea of a rigorously scholastic instruction, 
can with respect to the content offer with ease to the spectator all that he 
expects from an ideal film in this class. 


Action Films 


On the other hand, it is difficult to present the end proposed in action 
films, that is to say films which represent and interpret the life and behavior 
of men, their passions, longings and conflicts. 

In this kind of subject-matter the ideal film is no everyday affair, and yet 
such films are, in number, by far the most common. While that shows 
that a similar type is much in request and appreciated by the public, it 
at the same time demonstrates the serious difficulties with which the ideal 
film is confronted in actual production. 

We showed previously—speaking of the importance of the cinema and 
studving the matter from the point of view of the spectator—in what con- 
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sists the attraction of the plot films, what influences are exerted on the 
mind and what psychological reactions are thereby produced. The same 
considerations now return for review, dealt with, however, in their causes, 
the first of which is certainly the content or the matter which is chosen 
for treatment. 

Now it is precisely in the choice of content that the difficulties begin 
for the author or conscientious producer who puts before himself the ideal 
film. Some of them come almost immediately from the shaping and the 
fixing of the limits of the matter itself, especially in the most important 
moments. Others again, and these sometimes insuperable, from the 
availability of the actors who would be capable of giving humanly and 
aesthetically perfect expression to the chosen subject. 

Is it possible, then, for every matter capable of representation to be 
accepted by one who sets before himself the ideal film? Some reasons for 
exclusions have already been indicated. They are based on moral, social, 
human considerations which of necessity restrict absolute freedom of choice. 

Two particular questions, however, deserve to be treated with greater 
care. 


Films on a Religious Subject 


The first: In the plot-films, is it permitted to take religious topics as 
subject-matter of plot-films? 

The answer is that there seems no reason why such topics should be, 
in general and on principle, excluded. The more so since experience, tested 
in this type, has already given some good results in films whose content 
is strictly religious. 

But further, when the theme is not expressly such, the ideal plot-film 
should not pass over the religious element. Indeed, it has been noted 
that even films morally above reproach can yet turn out spiritually harm- 
ful, if they offer the spectator a world in which no sign is given of God 
or of men who believe in and worship Him, a world in which people live 
as though God did not exist. A brief moment in a film can sometimes be 
sufficient, a word on God, a thought directed towards Him, a sigh of con- 
fidence in Him, an appeal for divine help. The great majority of people 
believe in God, and in their lives religious feeling plays a considerable 
part. Nothing, then, is more natural and more suitable than for due account 
to be taken of this in films. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that not every religious action or 
occurrence can be transferred to the screen, because either a scenic repre- 
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sentation of it is intrinsically impossible, or piety and reverence are opposed 
to it. Moreover, religious topics often present particular difficulties to 
authors and actors, among which perhaps the chief is how to avoid all trace 
of artificiality and affectation, every impression of a lesson learnt mechani- 
cally, since true religious feeling is essentially the opposite of external show, 
and does not easily allow itself to be “declaimed.” Religious interpreta- 
tion, even when it is carried out with a right intention, rarely receives the 
stamp of an experience truly lived and as a result capable of being 
shared with the spectator. 

Another question to which it is difficult to give a definitive answer is 
whether the portrayal side by side of different forms of religious belief is a 
suitable or opportune topic for a plot-film. 

Examples of such films are not lacking, produced with the purpose of 
representing the various types of religiousness, deriving it either from 
real actions or from scenes portrayed with that end in view. In every case, 
whether films of an instructive nature are handled, or the intention is 
to offer the spectators the drama of struggle between two lives religiously 
different in their orientation, there is need of considerable finesse and depth 
of religious sentiment and human tact, in order not to offend and profane 
what men hold sacred (even though they be motivated by objectively 
erroneous thoughts and feelings). 

The same precautions and needed limitations are imposed on historical 
films which treat of men and events at the core of religious quarrels not 
yet completely calmed. The prime requisite here is truth, which however 
must be united with charity in such a way that one does not suffer at the 
expense of the other, 


Films and the Representation of Evil 


The second question about the content of the ideal film of action con- 
cerns the representation of evil. Is it lawful to choose, and with what 
precautions must one treat evil and scandal, which without doubt have such 
an important part in the lives of men? 

Surely human life would not be understood, at least in its great and 
momentous conflicts, if our eyes were closed to the faults which often 
cause these conflicts. Pride, unbounded ambition, lust for power, covetous- 
hess, infidelity, injustice, depravitv—such, unhappily, are the marks of the 
characters and actions of many, and history is bitterly interwoven with them. 

But it is one thing to know evil, and to seek from philosophy and religion 
its explanation and cure; quite another to make it an object of spectacle 
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and amusement. Yet for many there is an irresistible fascination in giving 
artistic shape to wrongdoing, in describing its power and its growth, its 
open and hidden paths, and the conflicts it generates or by means of which 
it advances, One might say that. for a basis of story and picture, many know 
not where to look for artistic inspiration and dramatic interest except in the 
realm of evil, even if only as background for good, as shadow from which 
light may reflect more clearly. To this psychological attitude of many artists 
corresponds an analogous one in the spectators, about which We have 
spoken previously. 

Now then, can the ideal film take such matter for its theme? The greatest 
poets and writers of all times and of all peoples have grappled with this 
hard and rough theme, and will continue to do so in the future. To such a 
question a negative answer is natural, whenever perversity and evil are 
presented for their own sakes; if the wrongdoing represented is, at least in 
fact, approved; if it is described in stimulating, insidious or corrupting 
ways; if it is shown to those who are not capable of controlling and 
resisting it. 

But when none of these causes for exclusion are present; when the 
struggle with evil, and even its temporary victory, serves in relation to the 
whole to a deeper understanding of life and its proper ordering, of self- 
control, of enlightenment and strengthening of judgment and action; then 
such matter can be chosen and inserted as a part of the whole action of 
the film. 





The same criterion applies here that must rule any like artistic medium: 
novel, drama, tragedy, every literary work. Even the Sacred Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, faithful mirrors of real life, contain in their 
pages stories of evil, of its action and influence in the lives of individuals, 
as well as in families, and peoples. Thev too allow a glimpse of the intimate 
and frequently tumultuous world of those men, telling of their failures, their 
rise, or their final end. Though strictly historical, the narrative frequently 
has the pace of fine drama, the dark coloring of tragedy. The reader is 
struck by the unusual artfulness and liveliness of descriptions which, even 
from the merely psychological point of view, are superb masterpieces. It 
is enough to rec call the names of Judas, Caiphas, Pilate, Peter, Saul. Or from 
the age of Patriarchs: the story of Jacob, the events of Joseph’s life in 
Egypt, in the house of Putiphar; from the Book of Kings: the choice, the 
rejection, the tragic end of King Saul; or the fall of David and _ his 
repentance; the rebellion and death of Absalom; and numberless other 
happenings. 
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Their wrongdoing and guilt are not masked by deceitful veils, but told 
as they really happened. Nay, even that part of a world stained by guilt is 
enveloped in an aura of uprightness and purity, produced by an author 
who, while faithful to history, does not exalt or justify, but clearly urges the 
condemnation of, wickedness. In such wise the crude truth does not arouse 
disordered passions or impulses, at least in mature persons. On the con- 
trary, the serious reader becomes more reflective, more clearsighted; his 
mind, turning inwards, is led to say “take heed lest you too be led into 
temptation” (cf. Gal. 6,1) “if you stand, take heed lest vou fall” (cf. 1 Cor., 
10,12). Such conclusions are not suggested only by Sacred Scripture, but 
are a legacy of ancient wisdom and the fruit of bitter experience. 


Let Us leave, then, the topic that an ideal film can also represent evil, 
sin and corruption. But let it do so with serious intent and in becoming 
manner, in such a way that its vision may help deepen knowledge of life 
and of man, and improve and elevate the soul. 


Therefore the ideal film should flee from any form of apology, much 
less of glorification, of evil, and should show its condemnation through the 
entire course of the film and not merely at the end. Frequently it would 
come too late, after the spectator is already beguiled and entrapped by evil 
promptings. Such are the points We wished to expound to you on the ideal 
film in relation to its object, i.e., its theme. There remains cnly for Us to 
add a brief word concerning the ideal film in relation to the Community. 


Films Considered in Relation to the Community 


When, at the beginning of this discourse, We remarked that the film- 
producer in a short span of years has practically given our century its 
characteristic mark, We implicitly affirmed the existence of a relationship 
between him and the community. From this immense influence on the com- 
munity and on the common good, We drew strong arguments to stress the 
importance of films, and the duty of the community to exercise a lawful 
watch over their moral quality. 

Now it is time to consider the relation between films and the community 
itself, in whatever thev have that is positive, or, as is more commonly said, 
constructive; this in conformity to Our purpose, which is not to make 
empty accusations, but to bring the cinema to become an ever more fit 
tool for the common good. 


What can an ideal film offer of value to the family, the State, the Church? 
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The Family 

In subdividing Our discussion, let Us give first place to the family; also 
because it is often called on to assist at showings of films from which, 
however, it does not always return with its high and sacred dignity unsullied. 

The family was, is, and will remain the source and channel of the 
human race and of mankind. Masterpiece of the Creator’s supreme wisdom 
and goodness, from Him has it received the laws, the prerogatives, the 
duties which open for it the road towards the fulfillment of its own 
high destiny. 

Based on love and for love, the family can and should be for its members, 
spouses, parents, children, their own small world, refuge, oasis, earthly 
paradise in the fullest measure attainable here below. Thus it will be in 
reality if it is allowed to be what the Creator willed, what the Saviour 
confirmed and sanctified. 

Meanwhile, much more than in the past, today’s confusion of mind, as, 
too, the not infrequent scandals, have induced not a few to belittle the 
vast treasury of good the family can dispense. Hence its praises may easily 
be listened to with a smile tinged with scepticism and irony. 

A useful study would be to examine the degree to which some films 
have helped spread such an attitude, or whether they merely servilely adopt 
that outlook to satisfy its desires, if only with fictions. Surely it is deplorable 
that some films are in agreement with the irony and scepticism directed at 
the traditional institution of the family, by exalting its erroneous conditions, 
and especially casting empty and frivolous disdain on the dignity of spouses 
and parents. 

But what other human good would remain for man on earth if the 
family, as ordained by God, were destroyed? 

It is, therefore, a lofty and delicate task to restore to men an esteem 
for and trust in the family. 

The motion picture which every day shows such great interest in and 
efficacy with regard to this point, should consider as its own that task, 
and perform it, portraying and spreading a concept of the family which 
is naturally correct and humanly noble, describing the happiness of spouses, 
parents and children, the great worth of being united by the bonds of love 
in repose and in struggle, in joy and in sacrifice. 

All that can be gotten without many words but with fit pictures and 
by developing attractive situations: now, of a man endowed with a strong 
character who does his duty, who dares and struggles, who knows also 
how to endure and wait, how to act manfullv and firmly, and at the same 
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time maintain and prove an unshakable fidelity, sincere conjugal love 
and the constant solicitude of a father. Again, of a woman, in the worthiest 
and noblest sense of the word, wife and mother of stainless conduct, open- 
minded, capable within and without the family, and at the same time 
devoted to home and its intimacy because she knows how to find there 
all her happiness. And again, of children, respectful to their parents, earnest 
in their ideals, serious in searching for the better things, always lively and 
jovial, but at the same time obliging, generous, intrepid. 

An action film which translates all that with lively and interesting plots, 
with perfect art forms such as experts are not incapable of producing, 
would be in what concerns the good of the community an ideal film in the 
full and true meaning of the term. 

The State 

Let Us briefly study the ideal film in its relationship with the State. 

It is helpful to agree on the meaning of this word, and determine that 
here there is question of deciding how the film, which more or less expressly 
concerns itself with subjects treating the political community, can play a 
part in attaining the good of that community. We prescind, therefore, in 
Our remarks, from the so-called political films, those of parties, classes and 
such, which are propagandistic in purpose, or even foment struggle, and 
serve a given political aim, a party, a class, a system. At the bottom of all 
these exists the natural institution of the State, whose concept is distinct 
from the various forms which in the concrete express its development; forms 
which come and go, which change, which often are repeated at intervals in 
the course of history, along with the modifications and adjustments brought 
about by new conditions. 

The State, however, is something stable and necessary in jts nature and 
essence; it remains, despite the vicissitudes of its concrete variable forms. 
To this essence, which is good in itself and a source of good for every 
member of the community, We now turn Our thoughts. 

The State is of natural origin, no less than the family. This means that 
in its essence it is an institution willed and given by the Creator. The same 
holds for its necessary elements, such as power and authority, which flow 
from nature and from God. Man, indeed, is inclined by nature, and hence 
by God, to unite in society, to collaborate for his fulfilment through a 
mutual exchange of good deeds, to organize a social body in accordance 
with the variety of individual aptitudes and actions, to strive for a common 
goal, which consists in the realization and preservation of the true common 
good through the harmonizing of individual activity. 
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Men, therefore, are obliged to acknowledge, accept and respect the State, 
its authority, its right to direct the common good as its proper end. Yet, 
because in this field also the confusion of minds frequently begets 
hindrances or even repugnances, it will always be to the point to lead the 
minds of men to strengthen the true bases of social life. 

The film producer can give important help in this matter, too, though 
it is not his first and most important task. Still, with that effectiveness 
peculiar to it, his activity can usefully enter to block divisive tendencies, 
to remind men of whatever good has been neglected, lead them to esteem 
correctly what has been falsely valued. That can be had when state in- 
stitutions or activities, such as the provisions of legislation, of administra- 
tion, of justice, are touched on and are aptly portrayed, as nature has 
designed them and in accord with her norms. 

Using the artistic resources at their command, capable authors and pro- 
ducers can, without stopping at abstract teaching, easily show and bring 
before the spectator’s attention what is helpful to all, what truly protects 
and aids them in the community of the State, the reasons for exercising 
or not exercising State authority. 

Did We perhaps fail to point out forcefully enough how profound is 
a well-made film, and how much it bends men’s minds to what it intends? 
Well, then, an action film such as the one described above would calm and 
instruct the mind, would lessen selfish and harmful attitudes in the com- 
munity, would spread a more firmly based awareness of the need for co- 
operation, and larger ideas, helping men in the interest of the public good 
to rise above errors that otherwise might be inevitable and perhaps ir- 
remediable. 

Thus the cinema, without renouncing its own characteristics or suffering 
any loss, can fulfill its role to the community’s advantage, strengthen the 
sense of loyalty to the State, and promote its progress. Such a film would 
be far indeed from political films, those of party and class and even of a 
given country. It could be everyone’s film, because serving the fundamental 
nature of every State. 

Our development of the ideal film in its relation to the community 
would not be complete without a word concerning its relation with the 
Church. 

The Church 
Christ’s Church, unlike the family and the State, does not owe its 


origin to nature, but rests on the positive foundation of the Redeemer, 
who has entrusted to her His truth and grace, that she may be the light 
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and strength of men as they journey through earthly life towards. the 
heavenly country. 

Such a noble organism, which embraces a whole spiritual and super- 
natural world, completely escapes any artistic portrayal, since it transcends 
the very possibilities of human instruments of expression. Yet a basic 
awareness of her will assure for her that respect and reverence she deserves. 
If it should happen, as not infrequently occurs, that a film deals with events 
in which the subject of the Church enters with more or less importance, 
then the film should treat that subject according to truth and knowledge 
with religious tact, simplicity and decorum. 

For the rest, We have already expressed Our thoughts when treating in 
general the choice of religious themes. 

Now We add only one suggestion: if a film, especially an action film, 
wishes to be faithful to the ideal in whatever touches the Church of Christ, 
it should, besides being perfect in artistic form, be conceived and executed 
in a way that inspires in the spectator understanding, respect, devotion 
to the Church, and joy and love in her children, and a holy pride in belong- 
ing to her. 

It is not impossible that historical motives, demands of plot, or even 
sober realism make it necessary to present failures and defects of ec- 
clesiastical persons, of their characters and perhaps also failures in the 
performance of their office. In such cases, however, let the distinction 
between institution and person, between person and office, be made clear 
to the spectator. 

For the Catholic, especially, that film will be ideal in which the Church 
emerges radiant in her title of “Holy Mother Church”; Holy Mother, in 
whom he trusts, to whom he clings, in whom he lives, from whom his soul 
and innermost being draws human perfection and eternal happiness. 

That, gentlemen, is what We wished to say to you about the cinema, 
to which you have dedicated your activity, your talents, your daily labor. 
We would like now to close Our discourse on the importance of the cinema 
and on its ideals by revealing to you Our deepest feelings. 

As We spoke, there came before Our mind the immense crowds of men 
and women, of youth and of children, to whom daily the film speaks its 
powerful language. We gathered up their longings and hopes with love 
and fatherly solicitude. The majority of them, who are in the depths of 
their souls good and sound, ask no more from the cinema than some 
reflection of the true, the good, the beautiful: in a word,.a ray of God: 
You, too, listen to their plea, and answer their expectations, so that the 
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image of God stamped on their souls may always glow clear in the 
thoughts, the feelings, the deeds inspired by your art. 

With this wish, which is also a new proof of the esteem and interest We 
have in your work, We call down on you the blessings of heaven, and 
as their pledge We give you, from the depths of Our heart, Our Paternal 
Apostolic Blessing. 


The Catholics of Shanghai 


A foreign business man who has just recently arrived from Shanghai 
told a correspondent of the China Missionary Bulletin, “Father, when 
about to leave Shanghai, I stopped at the raliway station and took off my 
hat in a deep bow to the courage of the Shanghai Catholics. They are 
magnificent! If you knew Shanghai before you wouldn’t know it now. It’s 
rough. No white rice; no white flour; no oil; and someone to watch and 
report everything you say.” 

He looked around nervously at the open door and the window, but then 
smiled again and said: “But the C atholics, Father, they are the one bright 
spot left in Shanghai. When the police and soldiers tried to take over 
the Church of Christ the King, the Chinese Catholics filled the Church 
and then knelt in close formation on the walks outside and even on the 
gravel of the parking lot. The soldiers could not budge them. As one police- 
man with drawn pistol started to force his way in, a young Chinese lady 
rose to block his path and said, ‘If you are going to shoot you'll have to 
shoot me before you can go in!’ He put up his gun and backed away. 

“People admire those Catholics and they are taking instruction and be- 
coming Catholics like the ones they admire. The Communists made a 
mistake in persecuting them, Father, because they are stronger than ever 
and there will be a hundred new Catholics for every one they put to death. 
I had never understood them before but now that I have seen them so 
brave and courageous, I take my hat off to the Chinese Catholics of Shanghai.” 
—Muission, November-December, 1955. 
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The Place of the Private and Church- 
Related Schools in American Education’ 


THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


pare under God is America’s dearest treasure. Its roots lie deep 
in her Christian heritage, and its germ is the concept of man’s personal 
responsibility to his Creator for his temporal and eternal salvation. Here 
in America freedom has flowered in an ordered democracy, which guaran- 
tees to her citizens the widest latitude of individual expression within the 
framework of commonly held principles of justice, decency, and law. 


To preserve freedom America must teach freedom. It is in the schools 
of the nation, preeminently, that this educative process is carried on. It 
is in the classroom that the principles underlying our Christian concept of 
human liberty must be defined and inculcated if future generations are to 
appreciate, defend, and preserve it. But that this be done, it is an 
absolutely necessary condition that the schools of America should them- 
selves be guaranteed their rightful freedom to teach the truth, 


Historically and actually our nation has been blessed with educational 
freedom. Her school system is not a closed, unitary creation of the state, 
a servile instrument of governmental monopoly, but one which embraces, 
together with the state-supported schools, a whole enormous cluster of 
private and church-related schools, including many of the most honored 
names in the entire educational world, and devoted to the education of 
many millions of the nation’s youth. 

That these private and church-related schools serve a minority in America, 
by sheer numerical computation, is a purely incidental factor, and it is plain- 
ly unrealistic thinking to discount their importance on that score. Indeed, 
it is unrealistic to belittle in any way the schools in which more than five 
million young Americans are currently receiving their education. These 
schools, emphatically, are an integral part of the American educational 
system. And so long as our nation is faithful to her principles of justice 
and due process of law, these schools will remain a permanent part of 
that system. 


*Joint statement issued by the American Hierarchy at the close of the annual 
Bishops’ meeting, Washington, D.C., November 20, 1955. 
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It is not without significance that the private and church-related schools 
were the first in the field of American education. For well-nigh two cen- 
turies, during our colonial and early national periods, they occupied that 
field alone. It was from such schools, as from fruitful seed-beds, that there 
came the guiding intellectual and moral impulses which led to the definition 
and establishment of American freedom, no less than the leadership which 
launched the young Republic on her career in history. The familiar pride 
of a Daniel Webster in his alma mater, which was both private and church- 
related, is echoed by countless other Americans in all walks of life and 
at all stages of our growth, And it is demonstrably a faulty interpretation 
of the mind of such a liberal theorist as Thomas Jefferson which would pre- 
sent him as champion of a monopolistic state system of education. 


A Major Achievement 


As Catholics, our memory is stirred by the recollection of the valiant 
efforts of our religious founders in this country to provide, out of their 
slender resources, for the educational needs of their people. We think 
of young John Carroll, destined to be our first Bishop, conning his lessons 
at Bohemia Manior,; in colonial Maryland. The torch he grasped there was 
to be carried by myriad hands to enkindle brighter fires from end to end of 
our expanding nation. It is with honest pride that we survey the develop- 
ment of Catholic education in America, so intimately a part of her: cultural 
growth, so deeply intertwined with the traditions and aspirations of her 
people. The Catholic school has matured with the Church, a joint product 
of the foresight of the Bishops and the enlightened generosity of her faithful. 
It is no foreign importation, no alien growth, but a sturdy native plant, a 
conspicuous example of a common religious impulse working under the 
favorable conditions of our Republic. 


The rise and vigorous expansion of the American educational system is 
cited, correctly, as one of the major achievements of Western civilization. 
During the past hundred years, in particular, general education, sponsored 
by states and communities, religious groups and private bodies, has come 
very near to the goal of providing adequate educational opportunities for 
every American. It would be blind prejudice which would refuse to 
acknowledge, in this connection, the tremendous accomplishment of the 
public educational agencies. Whatever uneasiness may or must be felt 
on the score of educational theory and philosophy as illustrated in large 
areas of American teaching, the plain physical fact of the school system is a 
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matter for unanimous congratulation. This, at least in part, is what freedom 
has achieved. 


But if the unparalleled growth of the schools supported by public funds 
is a mighty tribute to America’s zeal for learning and her ambition to 
build an intelligent democratic society, no less astonishing has been the 
growth and accomplishment of the private and church-related schools 
during the same relative period. In candor, it deserves to be said that their 
record affords an even more impressive example of the American spirit at 
work, for it has been brought about not by the advantage of public funds 
nor by the spur of legislative mandate, but by the free cooperation of those 
convinced of their importance and necessity. It is, incidentally, wholly er- 
roneous to conceive that these schools represent a diminishing force in the 
American educational system, Their growth today, proportionately, equals 


where it does not actually exceed that of schools maintained by public 
authority. 


Right of the Parent to Educate the Child 


Let this be fully understood: Private and church-related schools in 
America exist not by sufferance but by right. The right is implicit in the 
whole concept of American freedom and immunity from totalitarian op- 
pression and in the constitutional framework of our Federal government and 
of the several States. Under attack it has been rendered explicit by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the celebrated 
Oregon School Case. Thus far, happily, the right of the parent to educate 
the child has not been successfully challenged in any American court. The 
country agrees that this right is basic to the definition of freedom. Be 
that education provided by the state-supported school, the private school, 


5 or the church-affiliated school, the choice of the parent is decisive. If the 


state has a concurrent right to decree a minimal education for its citizens, 
as a vital necessity in a modern democratic society, that right does not 
extend to an arbitrary designation of the school or the educational agency. 
It is, rather, a general right, limited by the primary right of the parent to 
exercise his choice according to his best wisdom and his conscience. Indeed, 
it is worth remarking that while the state may usefully engage in the busi- 
ness of education, as demonstrated in our national experience, it has no 
authority either to monopolize the field or to arrogate to itself exclusive 
privileges and powers. The state, by definition, is not itself primarily 
an educative agency. 


The right of the parent to attend to the child’s education is, moreover, 
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antecedent to any human law or institution. It is vested in his very nature 
and is demanded as a fulfillment of his actual parenthood. In this it reflects 
the inviolability of the human person and his freedom under God. It is 
indeed a right which must be exercised in accordance with sound reason 
and consistently with the just demands of society, but it remains funda- 
mentally intact in the parent’s keeping. It is a manifestation of the law 
of nature in concrete action. So it is that private and religious education 
in America rests upon the law of nature as well as upon the law of the 
land. 


Training in the Fundamentals of Religion 


For Catholic parents there is an additional imperative. As they willingly 
accept the obligations of their faith, they realize that the mind of the 
Church on so important a subject as education cannot in conscience be 
ignored. As this mind is interpreted for them by their spiritual leaders, the 
Bishops, they know that the circumstances of modern life demand the posi- 
tive training of their children in the fundamentals of religion, a training 
which cannot be soundly imparted elsewhere than in schools dedicated 
to the purpose. As conscientious Catholics, they “think with the Church; 
with supreme confidence in a divine wisdom, and with magnificent gen- 
erosity, they have provided the indicated means, the Catholic school. 

It is dangerous thinking to suppose that the existence of the private school 
is an infringement upon the domain of the school supported by public 
funds. The private school is a concrete demonstration of the fact that 
education is not a monopoly of public authority. It should be added, more- 
over, that the private school provides a saving and challenging variety in 
the total system, beneficial to the whole and manifestly fruitful in its 
effects. Those who would seek to abolish the private school would not only 
sin against justice, they would destroy something very precious in American 
life. 

Neither is the church-related school a limitation on the right of the state 
to insure an educated citizenry. It exists not only to fulfill the function of 
education in our democratic society, but specifically to educate the Chris- 
tian for his dual citizenship in time and eternity. It exists to teach not only 
the content of the accepted curriculum, but that which the tax-supported 
school under present conditions may not teach, namely, positive religion. 
Other nations, with varying success, have attempted general educational 
systems in which provision is made for religious instruction in separate 
church-related schools. Practical considerations, in view of wide religiow 
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differences, almost from the outset prevented the American tax-supported 
schools from following this pattern, There are those now, even among 
public school educators, who regret the development, involving, as it has, 
the risk of religious indifferentism and secularism. The solution of the 
problem is indeed difficult. The alternative, so far as the religious bodies 
who believe education essential to their mission are concerned, is the 
school under religious auspices. 

The Catholic Church in America, to cite only a major example, recognized 
this alternative as far back as 1852, when the First Plenary Council of 
her Bishops earnestly recommended the parochial school as the necessary 
safeguard of the faith of her children. Thirty-two years later, at the Third 
Plenary Council, the recommendation was strengthened and enacted as 
law: the school was to be a part of every well-organized parish. Today, 
with a total enrollment, from kindergarten to graduate school, of more 
than four million American youth, the vision of the Fathers has taken on 
monumental impressiveness. Fully in keeping with the American tradition, 
it is perhaps the greatest achievement in general education under religious 
auspices and without government support the world has ever known. 


Part of the American System 


The fact, we submit, bears repetition: The private and church-related 
school are part of the American system. Manifestly, they exist; they exist 
by right; and they are unquestionably carrying a large share of the educa- 
tional burden. Their teachers, religious and lay, have dedicated themselves 
to a high purpose, have labored hard to acquit themselves worthily, and 
the entire nation is their debtor. These schools have every claim in fact 
and in justice to be recognized as powerful contributing factors in the 
building of a better and freer country. ; 

They have their critics, and among them none more vocal than those 
who assert that these schools introduce an element of divisiveness into 
American society. It were idle to attempt to argue the point with those 
who deliberately employ it to foment disagreement, but for the sake of 
those who are honestly confused, it is worth examining the charge. Upon 
what does it rest? Is it justified in the observation that private schooling 
and religious education have actually tended toward a sundering of the 
bonds of civic unity and common loyalty? 

It is true that in the case of the religious schools there is a difference, 
inasmuch as they exist to teach positive religion as the integrating element 
of the curriculum, But surely, religion itself is not a discordant factor in 
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American life. Surely, Christianity, with its primary inculcation of love of 
God and love of neighbor is not divisive. Only those who teach hatred 
teach division; those who teach love teach unity. How can it be, then, that 
religion in the school should be accused of sowing the seeds of national 
discord? Rather, is it not obvious that positive Christian training, with its 
emphasis on the sanctions of divine law, of the natural law, and of civil law, 
on the social nature of the virtues of justice and charity, on the moral 
obligations of patriotism and public service, provides the strongest cement 
that can possibly bind a nation together? Criticism of these schools at times 
seems to forget that we are a pluralistic society that postulates not uni- 
formity but rather unity in variety. 

Church-related schools reflect nothing so clearly as that American spirit 
which demands unity in the essentials of citizenship while defending to the 
death those things in which the citizen is guaranteed his freedom. 

What, then, is the place of the private and church-related schools in 
America? Their place is one dictated by nothing more than justice and 
equity, and accorded the recognition of their worth, They have, we repeat, 
full right to be considered and dealt with as components of the American 
educational system. They protest against the kind of thinking that would 
reduce them to a secondary level, and against unfair and discriminatory 
treatment which would, in effect, write them off as less wholly dedicated 
to the public welfare than the state-supported schools. The students of 
these schools have the right to benefit from those measures, grants, or aids, 
which are manifestly designed for the health, safety and welfare of 
American youth, irrespective of the school attended. 

This statement is submitted in quiet confidence that the national sense 
of justice will stand firm, and that a cordial appreciation of private and 
church-related schools, both for what they are and for what they have 
done for America, will see to it that they are preserved and upheld so long 
as this is a nation of free men. 





+ 


The Church, Channel of Divine Life 


The Church is not an institution like a bank, but a life; it is not an 
organization like a club, but an organism; not something horizontal ex- 
tending from apostles as men to us as other men, but something vertical in 
which Divine life descends first from God to Christ, and then on to us in 
the Church.—Valerian Cardinal Gracias in the Examiner, October 9, 1955. 
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Realism in the Catholic Novel’ 


THE GERMAN BIsHOPs — 


wre we consider the share and importance of Catholic writers in our 
literature since the end of the last war, we gladly note that~contrary 
to the situation after the First World War—they are quantitatively and 
qualitatively in the first rank. Catholic literature no longer leads a ghetto 
existence. It is read widely and, what is more, is published also by 
non-Catholic publishers, frequently even in the form of cheap pocket edi- 
tions, the production of which is only worth while when a large sale 
can be expected. 

The centre of modern literature is man—his personal life, his relations to 
his fellow-men,. to the world, and, not least, to God. It is a joy to see the 
concern of our modern writers with questions arising from religion. We must 
be grateful that they paint no wishful picture of human existence, its 
struggles, defeats and triumphs—no sentimentalized, primitive and therefore 
untrue picture—but that they are concerned to mirror reality. 

The problem now arises that in the choice of their subjects Catholic 
writers, too, are chiefly attracted by the negative side of reality. Man and 
sin are the themes which are repeatedly attempted. Now, as the great 
English Cardinal Newman said, it is a contradiction in itself to produce a 
sinless literature about sinful man, and we do not fail to see that to call 
things by their right names, and to recognize the power of evil in the 
world, is of great value not merely for literature but also for the pastoral 
duties of our times. This kind of literature gives.rise to shocks which can 
have a wholesome effect. 

But we also have cause in this context to express our anxiety. We must 
demand that such a picture of man in his struggle with evil retains the 
God-given moral law, the standards of which also apply to writers as artists. 
The reader must not be allowed to gain the impression that men are hope- 
lessly and irredeemably victimized by the powers of darkness. 

Such a false impression may arise through certain ways of depicting 
sexual life, which is, indeed, as we know, of particular danger. We regret 
that in this regard the Christian’s opportunity to dominate his lower 


*A joint pastoral letter of the German Bishops, October 21, 1955, translated by the 
editors of the Tablet, 128 Sloane St., London, S.W.I., November 12, 1955. 
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powers in a life of purity, in the sacrament of marriage or in a life of 
dedicated virginity, rarely finds satisfactory treatment. Instead, certain 
physical acts which natural shame relegates to an intimate sphere are some. 
times depicted in an unsparingly and painfully open manner. Again, certain 
abnormal dispositions and acts are discussed without offering help towards 
the mastering of these unfortunate tendencies. We must not condone the 
surrender of clear mora] standards through the deep pity for sinful man 
which many of these books are capable of awakening. 


Confusing Moral Standards 


It is also to confuse moral standards if the case of a man in mortal sin is 
depicted as if that state were a matter of course, and as if he were deprived 
of his free decision. The priest, in particular, considering sin as due ti 
personal guilt, will make allowance for the sometimes weighty burden o 
sins which carry no great guilt, but precisely because he knows that the 
realm of free responsibility must be left untouched. There is also need to 
refrain from a false glorification of sin, It is certain that guilt may sometimes 
contribute towards the growth of sanctity, as in the case of St. Augustine 
But it remains guilt, and must under no circumstances receive consent 
afterwards, even if redeemed by genuine conversion and sorrow. 

It is, moreover, dangerous if readers with little sense of judgment ar 
given the impression that Catholic authors describe suicide as a solution 
for a seemingly unsuccessful struggle with the moral law. Certainly there i 
no earthly authority, not even the Church, which can decide whether or no! 
such a desperate decision is an obstacle to God’s mercy. But the impression 
is not admissible that a presumptuous trust in divine mercy gives man : 
possibility of escaping a life that has become unbearable for him and may 
yet be acceptable to God. 

Criticism of a self-satisfied and materialist Biirgerlichkeit (bourgeois wa! 
of life) which, despite the fulfilment of religious obligations, is no longer 
lived from the faith, is certainly justified, and we are grateful to the Catholi 
authors who raise their voices against it. Such criticism, however, shoul 
not be confined to describing the moral decadence which is part of thi 
bourgeois existence, thus giving a one-sided picture. Rather do we expet 
our Catholic writers to make a diagnosis where there may well be sickness, 
but where it is also shown that man can make an effort to master hi 
difficulties and get well again. 

We are glad to find that literary attempts at depicting man’s master) 
of life again and again illustrate the means of Grace which Christ, throug! 
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His Church, provides. But a genuine deep love of truth, of the Church, 
are the indispensable conditions for a writer who desires to be a Catholic 
writer. Then he will be able to show also the human weaknesses in the 
Church and her servants; although he should be mindful of charity and 
truthfulness. 

The Catholic priest is a favorite figure in the modern novel. The dangers 
to which he is exposed are singled out, as are his temptations to the abuse 
of his power and possessions, and to unbelief and sensuousness. The struggle 
between the priestly and the purely human vocation is often depicted, and 
a false concept sometimes results of the priest who tries hard to overcome 
his weaknesses. If a sympathetic human picture of an idealized priest is 
given, his real task of mediating between God and man is often neglected. 
Not infrequently such a sympathetic priest is confronted by a “higher 
clergy” that is depicted as stupid, hard-hearted or pleasure-loving. We 
would like to see the positive sides abounding in priestly lives given an 
artistically valid form. 

The sacrament of marriage is also treated, besides baptism and con- 
fession, in modern novels. Here, too, we note a preoccupation with aber- 
rations and lawlessness. The conflict between sacramental duty and love 
outside marriage is sometimes emphasized so much that it dominates the 
struggle against eternal damnation. 


Summing Up 


To sum up, we find that a large section of our Catholic literature prefers 
the darker sides of life. In that it is in accordance with the literature of 
our times, and no doubt valuable if it desires to set a wholesome diagnosis 
of our time against euphemistic descriptions. We would go so far. as to speak 
of the duty of giving such a diagnosis; and there is no need for our writers 
to feel that their freedom is limited by bourgeois prejudices. But from the 
point of view of the Catholic faith and the Catholic moral law we must ask 
that the moral and religious standards which are God-given shall retain their 
unshakable validity. It would also be desirable if, beyond a mere diagnosis, 
man in his needs could be helped by literature; if he were saved from the 
false, fateful impression that there is an unbridgeable gulf between the 
sober reality of life and the moral law as this is given by God and pro- 
claimed by the Church. We do not speak for a literature of false pieties, but 
we do speak for a literature which, in addition to making a diagnosis of 
our times, contributes towards their cure. 

So far as our faithful are concerned, we should like to urge them to 
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discriminate in the choice of reading matter, to select what is suitable and 
what may help them to makc their faith more matire, more alive and pure 
They should remember that not every book is suitable for everyone, and 
that, in particular, children and young people must be guarded against a 
premature choice of literature they are too young to understand. 

Our Catholic librarians and their helpers should be mindful of the charac. 
teristics of works addressed to readers who are mature and firm in their 
moral and religious outlook, so that their libraries, the use of which we 
strongly recommend, should indeed harm no one, but offer each his own 
fare, Thanks are due to our Catholic writers for their work in the service 
of the word that ultimately points to God. We feel ourselves through our 
own divine mission united with them and ask their help in the present tasks 
of the Church. 


+ 


Family Allowance 


The Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference points out that we the people are not making serious efforts to 
provide special assistance to families with children, It notes with satisfae- 
tion that there is a resolution before the U.S. Senate waiting for it to 
reconvene, S. Res. 109, by Senator Neuberger (D., Ore.), calling for a com- 
plete study of the Canadian Family Allowance Act with a view toward 
establishing a similar system in the United States for the promotion of the 
health and well-being of children.—CatHotic MEN, November, 1955. 
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* A John Lafarge Reader 


On the occasion of the double golden jubilee of his ordina- 
tion and entrance into the Jesuits, thirty selections of out- 
standing articles and addresses from the gifted pen of the 
gracious and beloved Father LaFarge, S.J., of Amenica, 
are to be published February 1956, by America Press. 

300 pages. $3.50 


1 The Popes on Youth 


» The fullest treatment ever published of the wise, fatherly 
vd guidance of youth offered in the Catholic Church by the 
to last five Popes. Here you will find the beauty and practical 
M- wisdom of the Church. It is a book about youth and for 
rd youth; a book to be read and reread for years to come. 
he Ably edited by an experienced guide of youth, Rev. Raymond 

B. Fullam, S.J., and completely outlined and indexed, it is 

an invaluable book. 448 pages. $5.00 


® The Second America Book of Verse 


Two hundred poems by nearly one hundred poets written 
for AMERICA during the past twenty-five years have been 
edited by Dr. James E. Tobin of the editorial board of 
The Catholic Book Club. The quality of the poetry is 
exceptionally high, the insight genuine and delightful. $3.00 
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Since our founding in 1855, Will & Baumer 
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recently being introduced to the Clergy. A scientifically-designed 
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